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Editorial 



Trends in training 



This issue of “ Trainiufi for Progress ” may be criticised for attempting to do the impos- 
sible. Its purpose has been to bring togetlier the principal lines of thought and action over 
the past six years in the wide field of vocational training and education, as seen through the 
material published in “ CIRh' Abstracts The 1960s have perhaps been particularly fast 
moving in this field. Wo have wanted to assemble and bring the reader what we have obser- 
ved in the course of our documentation work, and at the same time to check whether the 
abstracts service is truthfully and fairly reporting the major trends and developments. 

We believe that the 112 pages of this issue provide interesting reading for education 
and training specialists, for organisers and administrators of training programmes 
and for manpower planners the world over. We hope it will suggest new lines of action 
and research in whet is an increasingly vital and complex field. 



CIRF Abstracts, 1961-1967 

A constantly updated reference source on vocational training and education, a 
comprehensive and readily accessible guide to what is going on in the world in^ the 
training of workers, supervisors and training staff, technicians and other skilled 
personnel in all fields of economic activity: that was what we had in mind when the 
first volume of “ CIRF Abstracts ” was launched towards the end of 1961. Some 18 
months later we made a first assessment of the current and possible future coverage 
of the newly established service. 

On the basis of an extensive sampling we concluded that more than 20,000 items— 
laws, regulations, books, research reports, idea articles and descriptive notes on 
successful or particularly interesting pilot experiments— would have to be catalogued 
each year if we were to cover the whole range of questions in reasonably adequate 
fashion. And even so, we knew that this figure excluded a number of categories of 
documentation and materials wnich some people would undoubtedly like to have 
covered. We did not include, for instance, text-books, job or trade descriptions, training 
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wll il,i corrcsixmd.-.uT curses, teachins aids, tests and otli.T materials used in 
vSnitarBuidiincc, trainitiK and skill testing. Ha.l we done so, the over 2o,<K,o-ttem 
list would certainly have more than doubled. Had we gone further, and attempt (!( o 
e^ten^^ covehtge to i.tclttde, in addition, the many thousand oceast.mal 

papers and coitference <l.K:uinents, and the speeches, ‘''‘"{'‘''^Yof'hand ' 
reiK)rted in tlie daily press, the flow would Itiive got completely out of hand. 

This sampling and these calenlations formed part of a protect m i</>3 
the editorial ixflicy and s.-lection criteria applied in producing ei:ch w.lume of < '■< 
Abstracts” Over the six years which have passed since the early planning s .ig( 
“ cc', particularly during the past 3-4 y™-, 

chaiiL^ed in many respects. Are they achieving their objective? Certainly their gc 

cope has been widened. Originally “ Cl RF Abstracts had a s rongly 
Euwan bias to take account of the special reciuirements of the Council of Europe 
and the ILO's other partners in the service, the European Economic Community, the 
European Coal and Steel Community and the then Organisation for European I^imiumc 
Co-operation (now the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Devclopmen ). 
From 1064 on the ab.stracts have worked towards a wodd-wide coyemge and 
Today include summaries of documents published m or about most countries of 

Their technical scope has also been enlarged, brom applying a nlatively 
concept of v^^ training during the first year of operation, we 

extended the coverage to include major trends and This cr idual 

imolied bv the currently popular term." human resources development . Ihis gr‘idua 
rhanffp is rcorescntative of what is probably by far the most important developmental 
SX?w"r«onIl fudd in the i^os. It is no longer possible to examme 

vocational training per se. It must be seen in its social and ecoi^mic cemtext. 

Chus e^ndhtg the technical scope of the " CIKF Abstracts ”, our editorial po icy 
has therefore merely recognised a current and common need. Initure economic develop- 
mtnt whalevT^^^^ country, depends on the stock of skillec manpower avaitole 
to put technologies into practice, to carry out practical technical at high qua y 
IcvL And social advancement Is itself dependent on economic growth. 

Six broad sectors 

It is this broadening of the geographical and the technical scope of the abstracts 
which has made the present survey both more diflkiilt and more iiiteiesting. 
^.^tislv he inteL^s and preoccupations of countries, organisations and firms wi 1 
w h Ae levcTof the ecmoinic and social development of the a.iintry concerned. 
This Is clearly borne out in each of the six chapters making up this issue. 

We havd dealt first with the social, economic and technical background aga ns 
which the individual developments, trends and tendencies must be viewed. I 
vrends economic development plans, the theories and applications of manpo v 
Cc^tinraTpla^^^^^^ the siilal aspirations of the people of a country-young 
InTadiilt^ rural Ld urban— weave individual patterns in education and training and 
'I“th It touched in this chapter is the complex problem wh.ch is , us 
beginning to gain prominence, of determining goals and aligning prmt' 

S In this chapter too, are to be found the underlying principles and ixilicies 
tding action to s^lve'the problems of out-of-school, out-of-work youth, of retraining 
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older workers and workers displaced by technical chanf?e, of integratiiij^ the physically 
and otherwise handicapped worker into the active labour force, of looking after the 
needs of the socially and economically disadvantaged groups of society. 

Chapter II gives the highlights in the changes which have occurred, or are under 
discussion, in the national systems and organisational structures of education and training. 
What are the changes in concepts of education? How long are children staying 
on at school? How should the school prepare them for their entry into the world of 
work? When should they start real vocational training? What are the relative merits 
and demerits of school-based training and training organised within the undertaking? 
What arrangements are made, if any, for ensuring the worker’s permanent access to 
further training and education, in the interests of the individual and of national social 
and economic progress? 

By discussing the recent educational reform movements in France, Poland, the 
USSR and Sweden, for instance, it is possible to acquire an insight into the implica- 
tions of the prolongation of compulsory schooling, the polytechnical concept of educa- 
tion and the integrated approach to education. The controversies over the responsibility 
for training are clearly visible in the legislative action taken, or under discussion in 
the United Kingdom, the Federal Republic of Germany and Italy, and in practically 
all the developing countries over the past ten years or so. But the latter countries are 
also under numerous pressures which deserve and have been given special attention in 
this and in the other < hapters. 

Closely linked to the changes in the organisation and content of education and 
training, vocational guidance has gained new importance in the over-all pattern during 
the past few years. It is a sector which lias not perhaps been paid enough attention 
in the past, but which is likely to expand and develop along new lines in the next 
decade or so. Chapter HI attempts to outline some of the recent developments in this 
field and to sketch some of the research lines of the future. 

Separate chapters have been devoted to trends and developments in the training 
of supervisors and technicians and the equally vital sector of teaching and instructing staff 
for vocational schools and industry-based training programmes. These .ire the 
staff of whom, in the final analysis, technical development and economic progress 
stand most in need. Without instructors to train the rising generations, without 
technicians to translate the engineer’s plans into practical action, without supervisors 
to implement with the workers, the decisions and objectives of middle-;level and higher 
management, economic growth will remain an objective impossible to achieve. Wliy 
then, when all recognise the importance of these categories of personnel in the economi9 
structure of the country, are they so chronically in short supply? M at is being dope 
to speed up or to improve the training process? To what extent have some of the^, training 
programmes, often being tried out on an experimental basis, been successful? Wheyp, 
have they met snags? Chapters IV and V have tried to , give an over-all view of these 
two critical fields, to describe some of the long-term reorganisation plans and the 
short-term measures to meet specific needs and situations. , i 

The final chapter of this survey deals with training methods and teaching aids, 
It is a chapter of c;xperimcnt and research, indicative of the new approaches being 
applied in attempts to solve some of the problems and situations discussed in the 
earlier chapters. New techniques and new needs give, rise to new training fequiremenite 
and to a spirit of experimentation. Tliis is clearly shown up in the abstracts. Wliat is 
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also shown just as dearly is the tendency for the dividing line between theoretical and 
practical instruction to become blurred. Simulation technuiues in training are tending 
to bring the workshop right into the classroom, while research into the potential of 
the coniputer to store and dispense information at need seems likely to bring theoretical 
instruction within the reach of the man on the job. 

CIRF Abstracts, 1968— 

Of course, there are topics and events which have been left ()Ut, or have been 
mentioned only in passing, (iiven the space at our disposal in this issue 
mentation basis, and accepting the need to cover a held which is 
technically so extensive, a survey such as this cannot lay 

Some of the shortcomings we are already only too aware of. We have se t a standard 
which sometimes is difficult to live' up to; we want to repeirt ehrect from the 
source not merely tei repreiduce data freim seceindary sources whose validity and yalue^ 
we are' unable to check. We kneiw that, as a result, our ceiveragc e>f material published 
in ('hinese, Japanese and either languages of Asia and the bar Last needs impreivmg. 

The relative value eif seiurces eif infeirmatiem is erne of emr majeir deicumentalion 
difficulties. This is ne>t a mere matter e>f language, heiwever. The veilume and eiuahty 
e)f written material in our fields e>f interest vary tremendenisly freim e>ne cenintry te> 
aneither. The numerems specialised journals published in most countries cif Lureipe 
and Neirth America often have no counterpart in other regnons of the world. In the 
developing countries, there is little published material which can serve as a basis for 
an abstract. Yet, contrary to what is fre(iuently suggested or believed, the developing 
countries are today those in which some of the most advanced and important inno- 
vations and developments in training are taking place. In almost every one of these 
countries new methods of training are being tried out. new trainmg materials are 
being developed, experimental programmes and pilot projects are being successful y 

“‘’'wf know, for instance, of much valuable work being done by UNESCf) and by 
national governments in the field of fundamental education or work-oritmted literacy 
programmes. But our sources of information have yielded little published material on 
ft which can be used for the abstracts service. We are also aware c>f the tremendous 
volume of informal training being done in small shops, not only in 
countries but elsewhere as well. In most instances, this type of in-service training is t 
only training which the vast majority of workers in the developing countries ever 
receive. But once again, this is a topic which is rarely discussed in trainmg journals 

and other printed material suitable for abstracting. , , 4* om 

The manpower and economic planners are fully conscious that the creation of - 
ployment opportunities is just as important for the underdeveloped or 
LeL of the world as the provision of training programmes and ® 

former the impact of the training programmes will be rendered void. Yet » 

problem which is only touched on here and there in training and manpower development 

In view of the urgent need for supervisors in the developing countries, remarkably 
little mention is made of the need and the way to create the nec^sary nucl^s of 
supervisory staff in these countries. The shortage of technicians is cried from the 
lorftops, but the lack of indigenous supervisory staff is virtually passed over in silence. 
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No’.vrthi'loss, niiich is In'ing dono to train foroinon and others in supervisory functions. 
There are, for instance, many cases of training being organised jointly for supervisors 
and vocational instructors, both in their instructing functions and for general upgrading 



purposes. 

\Vbat, under certain circumstance's, should l)e the content of training programmes 
and syllabi? What should be done to encourage girls to enter fields of technical and 
vocational training which in the past have b(‘en exclusively reserved for boys? Our 
information is sporadic, at best. 

These are all topics and aspects on which more information is needed, to which 
more attention should be given by the planner, the educator and the research w'orker. 
To them should perhaps be added another: the need to reconsider the objectives of 
education and training. Goals research is a relatively new field. Applied to education 
and training it presents countries with the dilemma of allocating scarce resources, of 
sometimes choosing between (luality and (piantity, perhaps of readjusting sights and 
trying to find an appropriate solution to the problem. 

There is no one answer to any of these (juestions. The field for research is wide 
open. We hope that in the next few years they will be dealt with more extensively in 
training journals and other documentation, so that new and original material on 
them can be included in future volumes of “ CIRF Abstracts.” 

Modem documentation work in vocational training — and we believe that the 
“ CIKF Abstracts ” are an example of how it may be done— has two tasks. There is 
the task of providing a systematic basis for research on vocational training and related 
subjects. There is the educational task of helping the specialists broaden their view^ 
and of opening new horizons to them. 

What we have tried to do in this issue is to outline the trends of development in 
order to show where are today’s horizons in the vocational training field. 

SvKN Grade 
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I. Economic, social and technical aspects 



The back-drop against which the trends and developments of the 1960s in the 
fields of education and training must be viewed is composed of a number of social, 
economic and technical factors interwoven in an infinite variety of complex patterns. 
Even within a given country, let alone within a continent or a specific group of countries, 
there is rarely a single, dominant theme. Moreover, it is sometimes extremely difficult 
to say whether a particular development has been prompted chiefly by an economic 
or by a social motive. 

Was it principally concern for the plight of the individual under-educated, under- 
employed unskilled worker in Southern Italy which led the Cassa per il Mezzogiomo 
to develop a prevocational programme, whose cost runs into millions of lire, for the 
ll-to-14-year olds in the Calabrian peninsula (i), or was it recognition of the waste 
their situation represents to the economy of the region and the country as a whole? 

Action on behalf c>f socially or economically disadvantaged j)opulations — the 
Esquimaux living in scattered settlements in the. outer Northern Territories of Canada 
(2), the indigenous population of Papua and New Guinea (3), the Australian aborigines 
in New South Wales, Western Australia and the Northern Tc-rritory (4, 5), the inhabi- 
tants of remote mountain villages in Switzerland (6) as well as the crucial Negro and 
other minority groups in the USA (7) — must inevitably be put down to both social 
and economic motivations. 

National endeavours to integrate physically handicapped workers into the active 
labour force may have been prompted by recognition that treatment as a normal 
part of the workforce is the best possible therapy for the disabled person himself. 
They may equally as well be the result of concern over the loss of his potential skills 
to the economy and over the financial burden of keeping him in a service establishment 
if the latter course of action is not strictly necessary because of the gravity of his 
disability. 

The demand for, and the newly reinforced drive to provide more and better educa- 
tion and training are indicative as much of a spontaneous movement for the acquisition 
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of the skills and knowledge which will help the individual to advance along the social 
scale, as of a desire to equip him to make a better contribution to the economy and to 
society as a whole. 

The two aspects are inextricably mingled. And through them both runs a third 
factor : the exceedingly rapid evolution of technical change over the past two decades. 

Common themes and trends 

Despite this extreme variety in events and the complexity of the patterns, however, 
it is nevertheless possible to distinguish two ideas which seem to act as common 
denominators in the vocational training field. There is first of all recognition that 
vocational training is dealing with people — people of all ages and all walks of life. 
As such, one of its main objectives must be to achieve, to the greatest extent possible, 
the personal development and satisfaction of the individual. Secondly, there is recog- 
nition that vocational training is one — but only one — of the tools for economic 
growth. Used properly, it can help to promote both the prosperity of the nation and 
the fulfilment of the social aspirations of the individual. 

The variety in national economic and social structures, and the complex national 
heritage of the individual countries preclude any but the very broadest conclusions 
as regards trends and tendencies in the field of education and training. It is perhaps 
safe to say only that there is a new and general awareness of the complexity of the 
interactions of social and economic policies and levels of industrial development, a 
growing awareness of public responsibility in this field and, at the same time, recognition 
of the need for a global approach, for comprehensive planning if some of the problems 
raised are to be solved. 

These three elements have had the effect of forcing vocational training out of its 
previous isolation. It is no longer the preserve of the educationists and vocational 
training specialists. It is more and more being consistently included in the sphere of 
economic and social planning. 

Populations and policies 

One of the main problems in attempting to determine trends on a world-wide 
basis is, of course, that countries and peoples have developed, and always will develop 
at different rates. They experience the same phenomena but at different stages in time. 
At any one period, therefore, it is possible to see different and often diametrically 
opposed trends and tendencies. 

“ Population explosion ” is an expression which is in frequent use. A report prepared 
by SENAC, the Brazilian National Commercial Apprenticeship Service, in 1964 for 
a conference on the demographic situation and on socio-economic factors affecting 
employment and vocational training policies in Latin America, pointed out that the 
population of Brazil was expected to have risen from some 75.3 million in 1962 to 
116.3 million by 1975 — a more than 50% increase (8). According to figures prepared 
two years later for a conference of Ministers of Education and Ministers responsible 
for Economic Planning in Latin America (sponsored jointly by UNESCO and the UN 
Economic Commission for Latin America), the population of the whole region will have 
shown a 65% increase between 1965 and 1980, a period of only 15 years (9). The same 
type of statistics could be gathered for Africa and for virtually all the countries of Asia. 
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Allowiiifi for a n^asonablr inarf'in of »Tror for lai k of, on the one hand adi‘<|uatf 
niacliinory for collofting |Mipnlation statistics in ilicst* countries, and on the other 
reliable data for ns<* as base year, it is still ch*ar tliat tlie major concern of these countries 
as rej^ards their education, training and employment jxilicies will be tpiite different to 
the preoccu|Kitions of countries which have exjjerienced contrary demographic trends. 
IMween K)5J and K/)j. for instance, the wcjrking ivjpulatum of the United Kingdom 
increasi'd faster than the total |Mipulation increase (o.7V« and o.b’JJ, increases per annum 
resjH'Ctively), but over the ue.\t lo-year jxTiod the trend will be reversed: an 0.4% 
lalxiur force increase compared to an o. (»'*(, rise in |)opulation (lo)- 'Hds is fairly typical 
of most of the countries of lCuro|M‘; what was known as tin* “ battle of the bulge” is 
over; the impact of the new risi* in the birth-rate will not lx* felt for soim* y»*ars to come. 

In much, |H*rhai>s over, simplilied terms, therefore, there are two groups of countries. 
One group tamiprises countries struggling with a ixipulation growth which surpasses 
all |)os.sibility to feed adequately, let alone to educate the individual and prcjvide 
him with gainful and us('ful employment countries with a vast majority of their 
population under 25 years of age and coming fr(»m a largely rural background. The 
second group consists of thosi' with a h»w average rate of |)opulation incn*ase, and with 
an ageing and largely urban |iopulation. But even here there is n<» hard and fast rule. 
India and Brazil, like most other (h'veloping countries in which vast industrial cities 
have grown up over the sikui (»f a generation or two, logically l>eIong to the first group, 
but are faced with all the problems of the largi* urban agglomerations and the drift 
away from the land. Italy and the USA, Ixith highly industrialised and economically 
develojx'd, at the sjuiu* time have to deal with jxjekets or regions of under-development 
with low-income and inadequately trained and educated segments of the |)opuiation. 

To meet these .several situations, parallel lines of action have developed. The 
dominant theme is that of ensuring that all segments of the lalxiur force contribute 
to the fullest |)ossible e.xtent to the economic expansion of the comiminity and country 
concerned. This is a common objective. The nu'ans for achieving it vary. In labour 
.shortage areas and economies, elfort-' lend to be ilirected towards e.xpanding the active 
lalx)ur force by recuiK*rating and reintegrating in it categories of personnel who.se 
productive capacity would otherwise la* lost. In lalxiur surplus areas there is likely 
to bt* a two-pronged approach to create (‘inployment opjjortunities and at the .same 
time to increase the individual's capacity to produce i.e. to combat under-employ- 
ment. 



But even so there are inevitably going to be maiqxiwer shortages and surplu.ses .side 
by .side. There is no country which does not deplore a shortage of technical staff of 
varying tyjX's and levels, yet in many countrit'S unemployment is relatively high among 
persons who have achieved a certain level of education (u.sually junior secondary level) 
but have not accpiired at the .same time more specialised and marketable skills. Despite 
ex{)ectations to the contrary, shortages exist with respect to certain categories of manual 
worker. There is still ample incentive to emigrate, but all too often the emigrant is of 
a calibre which could be useful to his country of origin; his withdrawal from the home 
labour force frequently leaves a gap whicli needs to In* filled. There is therefore a need 
both to stimulate and rcdi.stribute employment and to put the workers in a position — 
that is, give them the re(]ui.site skills — to take advantage of the em])loyment oppor- 
tunities made available. 

This .survey is more particularly concerned with the latter aspect. But, as already 
indicated above, education and training ixilicies and trends can no longer be studied 
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sopanitoly. They must be <*xaminetl in ronjunction with the economic, social and 
pH)litical backgrounds of whicli they are a part. 



Manpower forecasting and planning 

Assessment of existing training facilities and their ability to do the job recjuired 
of them is increasingly Ix-'ing based on systematic man|K)wer surveys and fon'casts 
of occupational trends and skill re<piirements, the latter being established in the light 
of economic development plans. Seen through the abstracts this tendency has achieved 
a very marked crescendo over the past six years. It was barely touched on in volume i. 
In an abstract on b'rance, manpower forecasting was (pialitied as unsatisfactory because 
based on a statistical system which was irregular and generally inade<piatc (ii); in 
another, from the USSR this time, it was mentioned as a field for research (12) ; in a 
third case it was merely implicit as one of the elements to be taken into consideration 
in determining training syllabi for the anticipated greatly accfderated demand in the 
USA for lower-level staff in operative and service occupations (13). By with the 
sixth volume, the discussion presented through the abstracts has attained almost 
disproportionate importance in relation to both the space at our disposal and the other 
aspects which need to be covered. 

A conclusion of imbalance would not, however, be entirely justified. The growing 
volume of abstracts on manpower and educational planning is also indicative of the 
importance which is now being given to this field of activity. As stated in one of the 
reports considered at the United Nations ('onfi'rence on the Application of Science 
and Technology for the Benefit of the Less l)evel<»p«'d Areas (UNf'SAT, Geneva, 1962), 
manix)wer as.sessment and planning and the planning of education and training — in 
other words ** investment in human capital " or “ human resources development ” — 
have become the focus of discussion (14). 

The abstracts on this broad subject tend to fall into two categories. There are 
tho.se which are concerned with theories and methodologies of a.'->essnunt, and those 
which recount the conclusions reached- with the application of one or other of 
the methods to a given country, area, oceui)ational field, etc. The abstract on the 
UNCSAT re|X)rt just referred to, ami one on another pajjer submitted to the .same 
conference, are two of the earliest in the human resources development .series and 
u.scfully provide' some of the' basic principles and concepts as regards objectives and 
methods (14, 15). 

“ The planning of education, training {ind employment on the basis of 
manpower assessment teehnieiues must be integrated with economic planning. 

“ Manpower a.ssessment aims at measuring the supply of manpower and 
the capacity of the educational and training facilities, at tran.slating the 
objectives of the development plan into terms of manpower reijuirements 
and, by confronting these data, at working out an education, training and 
cmpl(>yment programme. 

“ Education and training are ;i lengthy process. The gi'neral direction 
of economic development should therefore be determined at the outset. 
Subse<|uent policy changes will entail lengthy and costly reorganisation of 
the manpower development structure. 

“ Manpower planning must enhance all skill levels and must be con- 
tinuously adapted to changing re<|uirements... 
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“ To iiuH't llu* inmu‘<liat(‘ needs for skilled maniK)wer, accelerated training 
techniques evolved in the economically advanced countries should be used. 
The long-term training programme should provide bnuider basic training... 
In the early stages it should coiicentrate on the training of instructors. 

“ Since industry is little dcveloiH*d in the economically less advanced 
countries, the governments will have to take over the main ^esp^)nsibility 
for skill training and create suflicient training institutions... 

“ Management training has high priority... Sound inanag<‘ment may 
help dost? th<* economic gap Ix'tween dev<*loping and advanced countries.” 

As regards the actual proc<*dures to Ik* followed, one of the papers noted se(!mingly 
general agreememt that estimates of future manpower reejuirements must be expressed 
in terms of educational and/or training categories. It may be necessary to arrive at 
such estimates via estimates in terms of first industrial sectors and then occupational 
groups. They should be made within an accounting frame comprising the whole labour 
force, thus guaranteeing mutual consistency betweem the different estimates. Isolated 
estimates, however, are still most commonly made for special categories (e.g. scientists, 
doctors). The paper went on to indicate the four basic approaches to estimating 
manpower reciuiremnits: 

(1) trend projection or extraixilation the most commonly used method; 

(2) international analogies and comparison — ^but a mechanical application of the 
theory may be misleading; 

(3) direct estimates (from emjiloyers or experts) of future* manpower reeiuirements — 
but these run the risk of overestimating short-term changes and underestimating 
long-term ones; 

(4) analytical studies, or basic research on the factors causing changes in the 
occupational structure of an industry or in productivity — an approach mainly 
useful for supplementing other methods. 



Since publication of these two abstracts, the advantages and disadvantages of the 

different theories and approaches have bec*n discussed from many viewpoints. The 

following is a short list of some of the more interesting studies reported in the abstracts: 

— Hollister, writing in the ” International Lalxmr Review ”, on the economics of 
manpower forecasting (16) ; 

— D60S, in his paper on int<*gration of maiqMiwer and educational planning into 
over-all development planning, prepared for the African Institute for Economic 
Development and Planning (17); 

— Tinberg<*n ;md Bos, writing for OECD (Organisation for Economic ('o-operation 
and Development) in 1065 on “ a planning model for the educational reciuirements 
of economic development ” (i8)~and the country studies applying the model to 
Greece (19), Spain (20) and Turk<*y (21); 

— Grais, writing for OECD a year later, on methods of forecasting the active popula- 
tion by occupation and level of skill (22) ; 

— Zymelman’s paper on skill re(|uiremeiits in manufacturing industries, prepared 
in 1966 for the United Nations Committee for Industrial Development (UNCID) 



(23) ; 

— Layard and Saigal’s research report on educational and occupational characteristics 
of manpower — an international comparison study based on data from more than 
100 countries (24) ; 
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— Hon»witz, Zynu'lmaii and Hormstadt, writiiiK <m another research study on the 
international coinparis<ms approach (25)- 

A recent offsh<M)t of th<* discussion is the aspect <'f making an ** optimum choice 
between general and vocational education ”, with the theory put forward hy Correa 
in “ Kyklos ” early in 1965 contested on various ix)ints by Corazzini and Bartell, in 
(he same journal, at the end of the year (26, 27). 



Goals and priorities 



Differences in demographic structure and in historical backgrounds result in different 
emphases being given to particular as|)ects of education and training. Because of the 
expansion in lM>th population and primary education facilities in Africa, the rate at 
which young pet^ple are leaving school is rising much faster than the rate at which 
opportunities for initial “ trainee jobs ” leading to rewarding employnient arc expand- 
ing. GovemmiTit services have a low’ rate of absorption. New industry is highly capital- 
intensive and expansion is slow in relation to the hopes and demands of job applicants. 
The secondary effects of the establishment of large industries— especially through 
spontaneous entrepreneurship — wall not be felt for another decade (28). 

For these and for all countries, an element of choice imters the picture, or a .series 
of choices in varying combinations. Given a limited portion of national income available 
for expenditure on education and training, what proportion should be spent on primary, 
secondary and higher education, on general education in relation to vocational and 
technical education, on ba.sic training for youth and cm further education and training 
for adults, on agricultural education and training in rural areas and on training in 
industrial and commercial skills for urban populations? What percentage of the 
population should be encouraged to go into higher, university level education, and in 
what academic fields of study? The.se arc. c]uestioiis for which there is no one an.swer. 
They are also points on which the social and economic aspects of education and training 



tend to become blurred or to merge. 

As stated in an Australian article on the problems posed by rapid economic, .social 
and political change in developing countri<‘s, educational planning is both more imjxir- 
tant and more difficult than ever before. The choices nearlv always lie In'tweeii eciually 
de.sirable alternatives. Priorities hav<‘ to be established lH*tween (piality and (luantity. 
In the educational quality concept, a distinction has to be made between the actual 
quality achieved hy a given school system or programme and the appropriatenc.ss of 
the system or programme for the recognised needs of the country (29). 

On the theor<‘tical plane this “ fitness ” aspect of the (piality of education and training 
links up wath the relatively new concept of goals research as a method for determining 
priorities in national objectiv<*s. Goals research got its start in the USA in th<; lat<’ 1950^ 
with the establishment of I*resident lusenhowiT’s Commis.sion on National (loals. 
More recently the US National Planning Association’s Center for Priority Analysis 
was set up to attempt to e.stablish the int<*rrelati(m.ship.s among recognised national 
and indiv’idual goals- -education, health, re.st*arch, etc. Once the goals have been dis- 
tinguished cost estimates can be calculated for their achievement and, by setting the 
latter again.st the assumed GNP, it is |X)s.sible to estimate the deficit in GNP for the 
goals and to establish balanced priorities which will be within national means. 

In his book “ Goals, priorities and dollars ”, Lecht points out some of the interesting 
features of this new field of research but also some of the difficulties inherent in the 
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approiirli (30). National goals changi*: n<‘itlu‘r th<‘ US span* prograinnn* nor maniM)\vfr 
r<‘training would have lH‘<‘n in a list of national goals had one been established in th<* 
USA for the 1050s. 

h 2 niphases change, too. Of ib goals (l(‘iin<‘d by the C(‘nt<‘r for Priority Analysis in 
i()C)2, for instance, health and education oeenpi(‘d 7th and 8th ]>lace n‘sp<‘ctively ; they 
are exiH'Cted to have inov(‘d np to 5th and ()tli plac<‘ by 1975. National defenc<‘, 2nd in 
I0f)2, is expected to drop to 8th place, despite continued expansion of defence capa- 
bilities. ManiH)wer retraining will have advanc(‘d from ibth place to 15th, but since 
ex|H‘nditnre on this item in I0b2 was extnmndy low becans(‘ the programme its<‘lf 
w'as in its infancy, th<‘ actual piwmtagi* increase (2,750%) is high<‘st of all tin* items 
a.ssessed. Accepting 1% of th<‘ lalMuir forc<' as a r<‘asonable standard for th<‘ rate in 
1070-1075 of those receiving n‘training would mean a retraining effort tonehing 
betweem 800,000 and 000,000 p<‘rsons (‘ach year. Such massive* retraining, to be 
successful, implies ade<inat(' training allowances, con.sid(‘rable investment in e(|nipment 
and larger expenditures for res<‘arch on teaching methods, motivation techni<in(‘s, 
programme and curricula adaptation, etc. Hut it also constitutes an alternative to 
relieving iK)verty and joblcs.sness through public welfare assistance and unemployment 
com|H*nsation. 



Action trends 

Popular demand for education, and tin* principle of freedom of choice of education, 
have resulted in imbalances in educational output which have serious repercussions on 
economic growth. Applying the comprelu‘Usive, liuman re.sonrces dev<‘lopment approach 
to planning education and training entails both an over-all dev(‘lopment of facilities 
and programmes to meet estimated future needs and also remedial action. The first 
line of action is dealt with in chapter II of this survey, w’hich discusses trends in the 
evolution of national systems of education and training. The main f(*atures of the 
remedial action are discus.sed below. In (*ffect it consists of two approaches; 



(1) measures to recnp<‘rate out-of-school youth and to channel them into some 
kind of training and/or further (‘dneation which will give them a better chance 
of gainful employment and social advancement; 

(2) provision of retraining and furth(‘r training for adults whose initial (pialifica- 
tions — what(‘ver their level no longer sntfia* for suitable (‘inployment and 
who are lik(*ly to become, or have* already become, a charge on .society. 



Out-of-school youth 

The situation of young pc‘ople in a technically advanced society who leave school 
prematurely is typifi<‘d in tin* U.S Pr(‘sid(*nt’s message introducing a new programme 
for education in January 19b i and the "Special Labor Force Report: Out-of-school 
Youth, F'ebruary lob^ ” which was releas(*d some 18 months later (31, 32). Of 6.7 million 
young people 16 to 21 years of ag(* in F'ebruary 1963, 45‘X, had dropped out of school 
before comi)leting secondary (‘ducjition, 48*%, had completed secondary school and 
7% had done post -secondary studies for i to 3 years. Of the 3 million who had no 
secondary school diploma, 1.5 million had left in the 2nd or 3rd year at the minimum 
school leaving age, and 750,000 had not got into secondary school at all. 



The term dropout ” came into prominence— and into the CTRF vocal)ulary - at 
about this time and has since become acc(‘pted or adapted into languages other than 
linglish. The proiK)rtion of unemployed persons under 24 years of age was cause for 
alarm, and nearly half of them had dropped out of secondary school prematurely. 
Hut at least 70"; of the dropouts had normal, or better than normal intelligence (33). 
They left scIkm)! from boredom, for economic reasons, for lack of timely encouragement. 
These are the young people that national educational policies are trying to recuperate. 

The differences between the US situation and the position prevailing in other 
countries tend to be but differences of scale. The various solutions to the problem being 
tried out are much the same, whatever the country : educational programmes better 
adapted to present day conditions; more systematic vocational orientation and guid- 
ance- measures to remove the economic obstacles to training. To eliminate the economic 
problem h'rance, for instance, has liberalised the system of family allowances to cover 
children taking recognised part-time courses of related instruction (34)* Belgium a 
decree issued in 1963 instituted a system of allowances or grants for y()ung persons 
(16 to 25 years of age) taking courses to improve their intellectual and social education 
(35)- The allowances provided for in vocational training legislation in Canada and 
the USA have been progressively extended to cover participation in courses and 
programmes other than those which are strictly concerned with the ac(|uisition of 
trade skills. One of the main innovations in the 1965 amendments to the US Manpower 
Development and Training Act (MI)TA) was the prolongation of the maximum period 
for which training allowances were payable, so that persons with a severely deficient 
educational background could receive a more adc(juate combination of basic education 



and occupational training. 

The proportion of young persons (16 to 22 years of age) eligible for MDTA allowances 
was limited, however (36). This is a trend which can be observed in other countries, 
too. It is le.ss and less common for young people who have left school to be allowed 
to drift into unskilled employment until they are eligible for stop-gap, short-term 
training principally intended for retraining or upgrading adults. Instead, they are 
increasingly being rerouted into comprehensive training and educational programmes 
which will give them a basis for their further develoimient and training later on. In 
the USA the main legislative action embodying these principles is the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963. Among other measures, this Act instituted a comprehensive 
system of grants, allowances and programmes to provide vocational education for 
persons (a) attending secondary school, (b) who have completed or left secondary 
school, (c) who need retraining to achieve stability or advancement in employment, 
(d) who have academic, socio-economic or other handicaps hindering their success in 
a regular vocational education programme (37). Another line of attack on the jobless 
out-of-school-youth problem in the USA has been the establishment of the Youth 
Conservation Corps to provide useful work experience opjwrtunities for unemployed 
youth and at the same time to accelerate federal programmes for land conservation 
and for developing the country's natural resources and recreational activities (38). 

In the developing countries action tends to concentrate on expansion of all youth 
training facilities, somewhat on the basis that some education— any education— is 
better than none at all. There are also examples of community service programmes 
which have a triple purpose: continuing the basic education of persons with no further 
possibilities of education open to them ; the development of backward areas; a stemming 
of the rural exodus. Examples of such action are the Civic Service instituted as an 
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altmiative to military service in Mali (39), the volunteer farm projects schemes in 
Dahomey (40) and Ni|j;eria (41) and the Young Pioneers Movement in the ('entral 
African Republic (42). The latter movement and the Mali Civic Service, are in principle 
compulsory but in practice voluntary: the number of applicants exceeds the pro- 
gramme's capacity to accept and train and educate the young peopl(^. The cost of 
the task is t(K) great for the means available. 

The problem of the out-of-school youth of these countries and of the countries of 
Asia and Latin America, is likely to be the number i problem for the next generation 
or two. 



Retraining 

Programmes for the retraining of workers whose skills have become, or are likely 
to become obsolete because of technical change* have come in for considerable discussion 
over the past few years, for both their economic and their social conse(|uenccs. From 
the abstracts there seems almost to be a national progression through fairly distinct 
phases. There have been articles describing the particular problems and solutions 
attempted in a given branch of economic activity: the automation crisis in the mining 
and chemical industries in the Federal Republic of Germany (43, 44), the manpower 
implications of technological change in the off-shore maritime industry in the USA (45) 
and the merchant navy of the United Kingdom (4O), in the rolling mills of the Common 
Market countries (47), the building industry in the USSR (48), the metalworking and 
mechanical engineering industries in France (49), and the pulpwood logging industry 
in Canada (50); and the multitudinous effects of automation, and in particular of 
electronic data processing (EDP), in manufacturing as well as in the services sector, 
e.g. the survey carried out in 1963 by the Canadian Department of Labour (51). 

There is the phase when plant-level or ev'en industry-level research and action has 
to be supplemented by national action. Some obvious examples belonging to this 
phase are the US Manpower Development and Training Act and its subscciuent amend- 
ments (36, 52), the reinforcing of the Canadian Technical and Vocational Training 
Assistance Act (53) and its replacement in 1967 by the Adult Occupational Training 
Act (54), the creation of the French National Employment Foundation in 1963, with 
powers to award retraining allowatices to help wage earners in industry and commerce 
to retain their earning capacity and combat unemployment induced by technological 
change (55), the iinancial assistance ])rogramine launched by the Ministry of Labour 
in the h'ederal Republic of (ierniany in 1962 to encourage workers to participate in 
further training courses for upgrading or promotion (56-5^) • 



Assessment of efficacy 

The third phase is the assessment of the retraining programmes launched by firms, 
government services and other bodies concerned, to determine whether they are 
achieving their objectives. One of the earliest such assessments recorded in the abstracts 
was carried out in 1963 by the Norwegian Labour Market Board to determine what had 
happened to 3,200 unemployed or underemployed persons, participants in short 
(average length: ii weeks) courses some 18 months after they had completed their 
training (59). For a 60% response: 50% had obtained permanent employment* 59% 
had changed occujiation. .. t:. 





Distribution 


Distribution 




before training 


after training 


Farmers and forestry workers 


33« 


215 


Seanu'n 


145 


45 


Fishermen 


103 


30 


Craftsmen 


302 


505 


Construction workers 


347 


355 



A number of interesting resccirch studies along these* lines hav't^ been made in 
the USA. An article on the recommendations of the* Clark Sub-('ommittee on Employ- 
ment and Manpower, published in the “ Monthly Labor Review” in Nov(>niber 1964, 
criticised the Manjx>wer Development and Training Act and the Area Redevelopment 
Act (ARA) for failing to come to grips with the real problems of retraining policy, e.g. 
the over-emphasis of current local shortages as opposed to broader, regional or national 
needs (60). In 1964 the Department of Vocational lulucation, Pennsylvania State 
Univ’ersity, carried out a comparative study of the effectiveness of retraining pro- 
grammes under the Pennsylvania Retraining Act (1952), the ARA and the MDTA. 
Allowing for differences in objective and approach which excluded real comparison, 
the project reached two conclusions of general importance: retraining should be 
carefully planned and be a permanent and continuing activity — the “ crash programme 
approach ” is of doubtful effectiveness (61). 

These conclusions were echoed in those reached in a survey report on retraining 
programmes in selected European countries published in 1965 by the US Office of 
Manpower, Automation and Training (62). 

A research project on the long-term impact of a one-iirm retraining programme 
in the USA provides some interesting data on niotiv’ation to train: poorly educated 
workers are less likely to volunteer for retraining than better educated workers, older 
persons than younger employees, and high seniority men than low seniority men (63). 



Success formulae 



Retraining and further training W(*r(> also the subject of an OECD jiroject which in 
1965 reported on the retraining activiti(*s in selected lirms (steel production, manufac- 
ture of stainless steel articles, steam and electric power producing plant in a steel mill, 
manufacture of telecommunications eijuipinent, brick manufacture, newsprint and 
paperboard manufacture) in six different countries in Europe and North America (O4). 
From this and from other studii^s, a number of guiding principles have evolved: 

— firms needing to retrain their workers should ensiin* that their vertical and horizontal 
lines of communication are good; 



a firm anticipating a technological change should carry out preparatory studies 
•to find out how many of its workers will be affeett'd and in what way, and the 
extent to which the W(,rkers' skills can be adjusted; 

—7 in some cases training programmes should be longer than strictly necessary, so as 
to enable a greater number of potentially good workers to finish the courses success- 
> fully; 

whenever possible, first-line supervision must be allowed to play a useful role in 
the trajpiing programme, and the training should take place on the premises, where 
the worker feels at home. 



liiu‘S of govoninu'iit action, used singly or in combination, arc suggested in 
the report : 

(1) development of technical and/or vocational schools to serve the manpower 
needs of an industry— linancial support coming from both the industry con- 
cerned and the community; 

(2) development of technical and vocational training facilities by the community, 
with the government offering financial and technical support to firms requiring 
to adapt the skills of their adult workers , 

ii\ incentives to encourage trade and industrial associations to create manpower 
service units advising on matters such as analysis of the impact of technological 
change on manpower reiiuirements, assessment of skill changes needed to 
meet technical change, assistance in the training of instructors for retraining 

programmes ; 

(4) financial assistance to firms anticipating technological or similar changes likely 
to rc(iuire adjustment of their work force (e.g. participation m the cost of 
(a) studying the manpower impact of a proposed innovation, (b) the actual 
adaptation of the workers' skills). 



Benefit-cost assessment 

The fourth phase in the retraining progression is the calculation of the costs ()f 
retraining in order to determine the benefit-cost relationship to other types of training 
and education. This is a comparatively recent development and the examples m the 

abstracts are almost exclusively from the USA. 

The high investment involved in retraining programmes makes it increasingly 
important to assess their effectiveness. Such an evaluation should attempt to determine, 

in particular: 

(1) the gains in employment earnings in relation to the direct costs and opportunity 
costs (the income foregone during the training course) of retraining ; 

(2) the time it takes both the trainee and society to recover the costs of retraining, 

(3) the returns that can be expected from the retraining investment. 

Some of the problems involved in collecting relevant and usable (^tawere discussed 
at a Research Conference on Unemployment held at Boulder, Colorado, in June 
1964 within the framework of a 4-year programme of research and evaluation con- 
ducted by the University of California (65). • j * j 

A pilot project on benefit-cost analysis of manpower retraining was carried out under 

controlled conditions in West Virginia under a Ford Foundation grant : five groups o 
workers— trainees, dropouts from retraining programmes, persons accepted as trainees 
but who failed to take the courses, “ rejects ”, i.e. persons not accepted for training, 
a basic control group of unemployed “ non-trainees ” selected at random from ocal 
employment service files— were interviewed in 1962, followed up by mailed question- 
naires and again interviewed in 1963 and 1964. Despite its limitations (smallness o 
the group, dissimilarity of the personal characteristics of the trainees and non-trainees, 
the method used for determining the opportunity cost of training and jhe income 
derived by the trainee from his training), the study provided evidence that the real 
benefit and potential benefits of manpower retraining substantially outweigh costs. 
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It also demonstrated, however, the impossibility of distinguishing the eff(;cts of the 
specialised skill accpiired in a training course from other advantages, such as increased 
versatility and positive impact in job interviews, attributable simply to the fact of 
having completed a course (66). 

Attempts have also been made to determine the relative benefits and costs of 
retraining the hard-core (or long-term) unemployed as compared to the more easily 
retrainable. A study of MDTA retraining programmes in Connecticut shows that the 
hard-core unemployed cost more to train: their level of education is usually lower .so 
they arc more likely to need remedial courses in basic education ; their cost in training 
allowances will be liigher, and so will their dropout rate. Once trained, however, they 
do get jobs and their subse(|u('nt enijiloyment stability is high; their gain in income 
has been proportionately higher and the govcTnmcnt’s savings in subsequent unemploy- 
ment costs are. estimated as seven times higher for the retrained hard-core group than 
for the others. 

Nevertheless, concludes the abstracted article, the economic benefits of retraining 
the hard-core jobless do not equal the costs. Economically, it would be sounder to 
concentrate on retraining the better (pialified workers. Their capacity and motivation 
for training are greater and they can be trained for certain more senior posts that the 
hard-core unemployed could never hold even with optimum training. In addition, the 
less employable workers would still benefit indirectly through a “ vacuum ” effect, 
since when any worker is upgraded he leaves a vacancy into which an unemployed 
person of lower skill level will be drawn. 

“ Under such circumstances, the direct costs to society from training a normal 
unemployed person would be no higher, but the aggregate benefit and savings would 
be greater. Except, therefore, in cases where, because of large numbers of workers 
who are not equipped to do any job at all, a vacuum effect would not operate, retraining 
the hard-core unemployed is not economically advantageous.” (67) 



Vocational rehabilitation 

Retraining of the physically handicapped is one of the aspects of vocational 
training which fulfils both a social and an economic purpose, but until comparatively 
recently it is the former which has been the dominant feature. As pointed out in a 
book on the economics of vocational rehabilitation, published in tlie USA in 1965, 
invalidity and disablement have varied and far-reaching rejiercussions on the national 
economy. Quoting from the relevant abstract : “ The direct conse(|ucnce of invalidity 
is a decrease of national income resulting from reduced production. To this .should 
be added the personnel needed for looking after the liandicapped, which represents a 
further reduction of the national product. In the United States of America there are 
between three and four and a half million handicapped persons who are incapable of 
gainful employment, and almost as many whose wage-caniing cajiacity is limited. The 
global cost in terms of wages lost as a result of invalidity is estimated at more than 
US $11,000 million. Furthermore, the care and personal services needed by handi- 
capped persons represent an additional burden on the taxpayer.” (68) 

The cost to other countries can be calculated by adjusting the basic figures for 
the number of handicapped persons in the country, their probable earning power, etc. 
In a tight employment market situation, the numbers involved and the loss of their 
skills become important factors for economic growth. The full employment situation 
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ill l£iirojx*cUi countries since llie 195^^^ llierefore prolinbly on(^ of tlie niciiii reusons 
for tlie considerable amount of attention bein;,^ paid to vocational rehabilitation durin;,^ 
the jieriod under review, and for the strides which have been made towards a new 
attitude towards the disabled in em{)loynient. 

In nearly all cases the accent is on careful planning and integration of all the services 
concerned -/medical, vocational, scholastic, placement. 'Hiis was highlighted early 
on in the abstracts in a description of a model rehabilitation centn' at Heidelberg in 
the I'ederal Republic of (iermany (6 q). The same theme was repeated in an article on the 
guiding principles of rehabilitation policy in Switzerland (70) and in the conclusions 
reached by an ILO-sponsored seminar on vocational rehabilitation which studied, in 
particular, the comprehensive rehabilitation system, with its network of co-operativ’e 
workshops, set up for the disabled in Poland (71). It is the key to the decision in the 
USSR to set up two large rehabilitation C(>ntres, one in Moscow and the other in 
Leningrad, which will combine, in one co-ordinated unit, all tbe rehabilitation facilities 
now provided in different establishments and under ditferent forms (hospitals, sanatoria, 
courses, etc.) scattered all over the Russian Jn-deration (72). 

It is typical of modern attitudes to disablement that the handicapp( d person is 
no longer automatically directed into undemanding jobs, sheltered emi)loymtnt and 
occupations “ traditionally ” considered suitable for them. An eiiually imj)ortant princi- 
ple stated in a German article is that handicapped persons must be helped to maintain 
their social status (73). A great deal of research is still necd(‘d on training meth(;ds for 
the handicapped and on medical/technical aids and devices to helj) achieve this objective. 
Some of these fields for n'search are discussed in a memorandum pr'^pared by the 
Central Committee for Rehidnlitation in Sweden in 1963 (74) ; an article from Norway 
outlines ways to improve in-plant training (75)- ^Vhile institutional care and sheltered 
workshops remain essential for certain categories of handicap, the trend is towards 
integrating disabled persons as soon as possible intc) a normal occupational environment. 

It follows that new occupational fields are being opened up ft>r the physically handi- 
capped. The abstracts contain references to training blind persons for computer 
programming and electronic data processing in the USA (7b, 77 ) y‘^rn spinners 

in Israel (78). In Switzerland persons with various handicaps are being trained as 
punched-card specialists (79)‘ exainjdes do not make a trend, but they point 

the way. 

For the developing countries of the vv’orld, the problem of the disabled is still solely 
a social one. Employment opportunities are short for the well, non-existent for the 
handicapped. A series of thr(>e articles on India presents a typical picture of the size 
of the problem and stage of solution (80-82). A beginning is being made, but the 
experimenting is largely being done by outside agencies and priv'atc institutions, for 
example tbe UN demonstration project for training blind rural workers in Uganda (83). 
These countries lack the economic compulsion present in the labour-short countries 
of Europe and North America —which is perhaps why the government of Somalia 
passed a law in 1963 to oblige emplt)ycrs to employ one handicapped person for every 
30 fit workers on their payroll (84). 

Training for the mentally retarded and the “ backward ” child and adolescent is 
another problem which is being discussed in many quarters. Isolated references, descrip- 
tions of programmes and experimental projects have been included in the abstracts 
but the field is still virtually unknown in vocational training literature. 
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The disadvantaged 

Two studios on tlio training of tlio hard-roro iiiu‘nii)loyod a dc'inonstratioii rosoardi 
project under the auspices of OMAT to test the («lhcacy of training programmes for 
hard-core uneniidoyed in Virginia (85) *'■ P«'>-P<^'*' causes and reiiiedies of 

hard-core uiK'inployinent in Detroit (8f))- show up anotlu*r socio-economic aspect 
of vocational training. The latt(>r, in particular, deinonstrat(>s ch'arly tlu> cumulative 
impact of all the social elements which can mean that a person is included under the 
single term ** disadv’antaged and of which lack of tKlucation and skills is only one 

itc*m among many. 

The out-of-schdol youth may not have heen socially or economically disadvantaged 
to start with ; he may simply have been bored, but he runs th(> risk of ending up among 
the hard-core unemployed. The same may be true of th(‘ immigrant imabk* to cope with 
his new' environment, the farmhand W'ho has drifted to the lU'arc'st town and Ccinnot 
compete with the urban-educated worker, the Negro W'ho has not had the benelit of 
guidance and encouragement, or has encountered active opposition in his struggle for 
social advancement. 

There are a few .scattered exaini)les of action to combat or to prevent these inci})ient 
ills. There have been attempts to determine the incidence of education on unemployment 
in the province of Quebec, Canada (87), or the influence of .social environment on 
choice of educational stream and future occui)ation, as in a study made in tlu*. canton 
of Geneva, Switzerland (88). There an* examples of pre-emigration training organi.sed 
for Italian nationals planning to w'ork in one of the other Common Market countries 

(89) and the establishment of training courses for Italian immigrants settled in (Canada 

(90) . But the latter arc special measures governed by uni(|ue conditions. The principle 
of mobility of labour within the Common Market demands action to iij)grade the 
immigrant for easy assimilation of the social standards of the rciceiv’ing country. 
Moreover, in both ca.ses there is a tight employment market for the right skills. An 
unemployment situation might (piickly curtail such activities and k(*ep the potential 
migrant at home, or at least put a brake on the migration movenunt. 

There have also heen a number of mea.surcs and programmes to encourage voca- 
tional training and further education in rural areas, in Poland (q^)> f‘*^ exami)le, and 
the I'ederal Republic of (iermany (92), as in France (93), Au.stria (94, 95) and Spain (96). 
On a larger scab; there ar(* practical examples of legislativ'c and other formal action to 
stimulate the economic develoinnent of whole areas which have become " depre.s.sed ” 
or are insufficiently developed. The most comprehensive of such examples are, of course, 
the Area Redevelopment and Economic Opjiortunity Acts in the USA hut the.se are 
only two of the manpower resources development instruments referred to in the 
Pre.sident’s 1965 manpower report (97). The last example, drawn from the European 
.scene, is the work of the Agency for the Development of Southern Italy, one of the 
main factors which have helped to transform the social and economic outlook in the 
area .since the latter part of the 1950s (i» 9®)* 

Expanding the scope of the training system, in particular with a view to taking 
within its orbit areas and population groups which have not previously been able to 
benefit from it, is a common trend for all countries. It is obviously a response to both 
social and economic pressures. 
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II. Systems and organisation of education and 
training 



TIu* current content and orj'unisitional structure of the systems of education and 
training have all lK*cn influenced by the social luid economic problems and situations 
outlined in the j)revious chapter and, particularly in the developing countries, by a 
general scarcity of linancial resources and shortages in the supply of (|ualilied teaching 
staff. But the e.vtent to which they have been influenced, and the timing of their 
evolution or rhythm of change differ for each, largely to take account of two additional 
factors: the |X)litical structure of the country concerned and the development stage of 
existing institutions. Consecpiently there are i)arallel trends, each one or more steps 
behind — or in advance of — the next. 



The springboard of the 1950s 

The abstracts service started at the «‘iul of lotn. With rare c.\ceptions therefore, no 
trends or developments prior to K)()0 have b«M*n recorded. Ibis is almost a pity as 
for many countries the H)5os were intensely active, both legishitively and organi- 
sationally, as regards education and vocational training, partly because of the i)rolonged 
period of relative .stagnation during the economic depre.s.sion years of the 
the war and immediate po.st-w’ar periods of tht; 1940s. Some of the abstracts in the iir.st 
volumes .show the repercu.ssions of these earlier events and organisational innovations. 

New apprentice training legislation, for in.stance, was adopted in Denmark in 
1956, and in i960 a law was passed which aimed at creating po.ssibilities for the .sy.stein- 
atic further training of more than 4 oo,(K)o adult workers. Its main purpose was to close 
the educational gap between trained and unskilh^d workers. In 1962, government 
services, employers and all bodies conc('nied were attempting to asse.ss the re.sults 
achieved during the first two years of the latter’s implementation (99-101). Apprentice- 
ship legislation was pas.scd in Israel in 1953, Italy in 1955, the Philippines in 1956 and 
Ireland in 1959. Some of the results of the Lsraeli experiments in vocational training 
were described in a paper prepared for the United Nations Conference on the Applica- 
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tion of Science and Technology for the lienelit of the Less I leveloped Areas in 1062 (102). 
In Italy the government’s i>olicy in ai)i)n‘nticeshi|) was nnder heavy fire in 1962, 
particularly from the trade unions, as shown in an abstraeted article entitled " Ap- 
prenticeship, year zero” (103). The lirst abstract on Ireland is concerned with the 
iirst annual rejiort (i9f)i) of the National Apprenticeship Hoard set up under the Act 
<‘f 1959 Ten years after it was passed, tlu* Philippines' Api)rentic(\ship Act was 

being criticised in 1966 by both goveniment and employers, agitating for reforms 
(105, io6). 

In much the same way the lindings of the Australian Commonwealth-State Ap- 
prenticeship liMjuiry were published in 1954 and their implications were still being 
discussed in Sydney and CanlM*rra - and in the abstracts— in 19G1 (107). The first 
federal-provincial action for education ajid training in Canada was taken in 1946 with 
resiH'ct to providing training for the unemployed; the Technical and Vocational 
Training Assistance Act of i960 was brought into the abstracts collection with the 1963 
amendment (53). 

The same situation can be seen as regards the organisational structure of education. 
A radical reform of the educational system was introduced in the USSR at the end of 
1958 ; a year later a no less important i'ducational reform began in P'rance. The impli- 
cations and repercussions of these two reform movements have been followed in 
numerous abstracts right through all six volunu's, but the initial events occurred too 
early to be covered. 1959 was also the year in which Norway introduced a basic law 
on educational reforms; an early abstract published in volume i describes the resultant 
reorganisation of the school administration, with particular reference, to vocational 
and technical training (108). A reorganisation of industrial vocational training was 
introduced in Spain in 1955, and th(^ comprehensive education-cum-training system 
represented by the ” Universidades laboraies ” was instituted a few years later (1959). 
Neither development was included in the early volumes of the abstracts, but by 1965 
the authoriti(‘S, concerned over the. short-fall in these measures, were calling for sharp 
increases in in-plant training to reinforce the official, school-based industrial vocational 
training system in order to meet the country’s economic development plans (109). 

The above are no more than examples of some of the important events which have 
had a part in setting the tone and the pace, of developments in education and training. 
Against the background of this action taken before the service started, the abstracts 
show, for the short period they cover, the general lines of development in this field 
in the recent po.stwar period: basic reforms, freejuent and comprehensive stocktaking 
of developments and trends in each country, and rapid adjustment to change. 

Developing countries : special problems 

In the developing countries, much of the legislative and organisational action in the. 
vocational education and training fields re]iorted in the alistracts — as well as the 
developments which for one n'ason or another have not been included — must be 
interpreted as the first attempts towards changes to take into account new political 
structures, revision of composition of administrative or consultative bodies, re-allocation 
of ministerial responsibilities for education and training, and so on. In the early 1960s, 
for instance, new labour codes were promulgated in Gabon (1961), Jordan (i960) and 
Libya (1957, 1962) ; in 1961 El Salvador approved a decree to promulgate the apprentice- 
ship Act passed a few years earlier, and in 1964, shortly after independence, Malawi 



ami r^aml)ia issued apprentieeslii]) ordiiiaiK'es. In t<»o, (lhaiia lia<l adMj)tcd new 

ap|»reutit\‘sliii> loj'islation (iu>). and at much the same time India and Pakistan resj)eo 
tively ad»»pted measures to repi'al tlie Ai^inentices Act of 1S50 and iiistituti* new 
apprentice training ri'f^nlations (iii, 112). 11 m* National ('onncil for lechnic'al lidnca- 
tion and Vocational 'IVainiiif^ in ('auM'roon was reorganised by <le<Tec in Hj(»2 (iij), 
and measures were ado])t(*d in i<)t>d for the rej)eal of earlier aj)i)ri‘nticeship lef'islation 
in Mailai^ascar (114) and tlu* cri*ation of ('Al* trade certilicates for industrial and 
commercial occ\ii)ations in Mali (115). 

Some of the measures, i*si>i*cially the more nrent ones, hav»* interestiii|< h*atnn's. 
There is the general trend to tak»* a broader view of technical and vocathmal education 
and training, to consid(*r it a tool for gi*iu*ral human res»)nrces development the 
over-all manimwer approach discnssi'il in Chapter I. Soim* evideiio* of this trend can 
be deduced from tlu* number of training and education bodies which, in name and in 
fact, have been given wide responsibilities. Tlu* Ci’iitral African Re])iiblic, for instance, 
link(*d training aiul (*m])loym<’iit <pM*stions when s(*tting np the Study ('entre for Labour 
and Vocational Training (iib). Colombia set iij) a National Ikiard for Kmploymeiit 
and Human Resources in i<jbb, giving it widi* j)owers and re<|niring it to work in close 
co-operation with the IMaiming l)ei)artment (117). TIm* Hoard of Planning for Kdneation 
and Social Devi’lopment creat»*d in Ira<i in iqbb is another exainjde (iiS), as are the 
Kmjdoyment and Human R(*sonrces Service of Pern’s Ministry of Labour (no) ‘H^d 
Tunisia’s National Council and National Bureau for Vocational Training and Kmploy- 
ment (120, 121). 

In a few instances then* has be< n h’gislation to institute a syst»*m wh<*re no formal 
structure had e.xisted i)revioiisly. A case in jioint is ( yprns where ai)prenticeship 
legisla'..on was adopt<*d in iof>^> after a pi*rio<l of investigations and a j)ilot project 
inteiuh'd to examine whether a])prentici*shij) sclu*nu*s could be introduced in the 
island (122, I2j). 

Adaptation to local situations 

Tlu*re are also examples of att<*m])ts to tak»* a iu*w look at existing systems of 
education and training ami to intro<hic<* new i<h*as bt*tt<*r a<lapt<*d to tlu* imlividiial 
country’s s]x*cial ne(*ds and stag<* of <h*v<*lopim lit . It is chii*lly in tlu* organisation of 
education that this tr(*ml can be distingnisbed from tlu* abstracts. A coini)h*te n*- 
organisation of tlu* educational system in ( hih* in i<)f)5 inlrodiu'i*<l a syst(*m of nim* 
yt*ars of basic general (*diication consisting of a four-y<*ar I'ommon basic p<*ri<ul followi'd 
i)V a live-y(*ar p(*riod (*inphasi.sing v<M*ational orientation (124). The n<*w (i<jf>7) educa- 
tional .svst(*m in the R(*pnblic of the Congo sjiecilu's that i*dncation shall comprise two 
categori(*s: general education ami t<*clmical and vocational i*dncation. For both cati*- 
gories and all levels ■ primary, secondary and higlu*r- theori*tical instruction is to be 
link(*d with practical in.strnction and manual work, and then* is to be a two-yt*ar 
obsi*rvation cych* in the primary <*diication programme to d<*termhu* snbsi*<pu iit educa- 
tional orit*ntation (125). In 1907 North Korea di*ci<led to make compulsory its nine- 
yt*ar .school programme with a ti*chnical bias (12b), while the m*w organic law on 
education in Honduras includes in its .scojie “ ont-of-school "(*dncation (127). 

In India an interesting arrang<*mcnt has institnti*d a certain e(inivah*nci* lu*twe(*n 
ba.sic apprentice training and the first year of instruction at an imlnstrial training 
in.stitnte (128). Another new devi*lopim*nt is the relative autonomy given to each 
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»»f tlu' t(H'hniraI v»K*ati»)nal fommitiivs, si>t up for flic various l)r.mrlirs of cronoiuic 
artivity uiulrv tiu* Al;^(‘riau Ministry of 1 ‘a'oiiouiir Altairs for i‘staliii'<liiu^ its own plan 
of avtiou. takiuj' tlic mvasun's n cpiiivd for its iiuplomrntation aiid assuiuin/^ rcs|Miusi- 
bility for its own budj'ct and linann' (up). Tlic institution of sut li a ia‘tw«»rk <»f tcrimiral 
yorational ronnnittirs is not unlike tin* system of industrial tiainin;* I>oards set up 
in tite Tinted Kin/;doin under tlie H)(>4 Industrial Trainin« Ai t. 

On the whol(‘, tin* nu‘asures and le/^islative ai tion taken by these eountries tend to 
relleet treiuls in (‘duration and tiainiiij' systems which are m«»re eadly disc’ernible in 
the more industrially-d('V('lo|>ed countries on which they have lai/^ely been modelled. 
It is true that in recent articles and studies it is |Missible to detect a tendency to recon- 
sider the suitability of .such .sy.stems for the countries which have adoj»ted them, liul 
t(»o little is known alxmt such eflorts as yi*t. The eiu'rgies (»f the developin/4 ('ountries 
have lH‘eii action-oriented. There has been little time or inclination for contemplativ(! 
wriiin/^ alxuit what is bein/^ thnie or planned. All too often the documentary material 
available has been written by an outsider who inevitably has applied foreij'n criteria 
in his as.se.ssinent of events and tendencies. For this rea.son it is ea.sit'r to follow the 
hi/'hlights of developments in education and trainin/4 durin/^ the last live to six years 
throtiKh .studyinj' trt'uds and developments in Furope and other highly-industri;di.sed 
art'as. It has Ix'en po.ssible to cover them in greater detail and m(»ri* consecutivi’ly in 
the abstracts right from the start (»f the (TKF .service in KjOi. 



Plans and national inventories 

There has been a characteristic wave of planning for education and training through- 
out the period under review, and more than ever before the plans have been based on 
.systematic a.sst*.ssnu*nt of facilities, aims and needs. There hav(* been multitudinous 
public and private .surveys and impiiries. Their general objet'tive has been to discover 
prt‘sent input of training and ('diu'ation .systems the people and the operational 
in.stituti(»n.s — to as.sess their capacity or output, to determine desirable output and then 
to draw up a balance sheet with a view to determining the action lU'eded to achieve, or 
restore e(piilibrium. 

I he.si* inve.stigations can be classil'icd into .several categories a«'t'ording to their 
sc( pe and objective's. Ihere are the (’ompreheiisive governmental in(|uiries; the New 
Zealand government ('«nnmission .set up in K)b4 to impure into and make rec(»mmen- 
dations for the entire system of V(K’alional training in industry and commerce (including 
apprentice.ship and technician training) and to propose legislation to give effect to 
re('ommendations resulting from the impiiry (ijo); the impiiry carried out by the 
('(•mmi.ssion on Higher Kdmation in Papua and New (iuinea, at the instigation of tin? 
government of Australia, which also was broad in .scope and far-reaching in its long- 
term n'commendations tke Swedish committee .set up by the Minister of Fdiu’a- 

ti(»n in K)b.} to inve.stigate and report on the objectives, role, content and organisational 
.structure of vocational training (142). 

There are also all the economic development plans, which today inevitably have 
chapters on ('ducation and training. Hut few of tlu'se have been included in tlu' (TKF 
collection of abstracts: tlu? rtdevant .st'ctions of the h'rench V'th Plan (ij.]), Pakistan’s 
third live-year plan (134), Uganda’s second live-year plan for the period 1966-1971 (135), 
the economic and .social developnu'nt plan (1966-1970) published by tlu‘ Republic of 
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Tof'o in K)()5 (iy»)» gciu'ral n*|)ort on tin* drvrlo|mn*n( of maupownr resources 

published ft»r tin* K(*public of China (’I’aiwan) by the country’s manpower resources 
connnittee in iQbb (i.J7). 

l'*re»piently, the |j;ovennnents have called in outside experts to assist them in 
carryiufi out the impiiry the Inteinathtnal Hank for Reconstruction and Development, 
for instance, the l’nit(*d Nations Kdncational, Sciemilic and Cultural Organization, 
the International Labour Ofliei*, the (>rganis;ition f(»r Kconomic Co-operation and 
Development, etc. Cases in point are the I HKD studies on the economic development 
of Kuwait (138) and I’apua and New (iuinea (3) which contain extensive chapters on 
the organisation and future development of education and training, the ILO report 
to the goveniment of St. Lucia on the development of vocational training (139), and 
UNESCO's survey of education in the Arab states (140) and project in the Ivory 
Coast with a view to planning the conntr3^'s technical education s^'stem (141). 

. Many of the hujuiries are less ambitious in scoik*, but perhaps technically more 
interesting, limited to a specilic aspect, situation or group of people: 



— the incpiiry carried out in Czechoslovakia by the Sociological Institute, 
of the Hratislava Academy of Science with a view to analysing the extent 
to which adolescents terminating secondary school look on their studies 
as a means of continuing their education or as a preparation for their 
future career (142); 

— the attempt made by the Ministry of Labour in Hungary to ascertain 
young jK'ople's attitude towards their school, practical work and choice 
of career through a <]uestionnaire imjuiry addressed to secondary’ school 
pupils before and after leaving school (143) ; 

— the Indian government's iiupiiry in 1963 to determine the extent of 
unemplojmient and underemployment among persons who have completed 
secondary education (144); 

— the findings of the Henniker-Heaton Committee on day-release from einplo\'- 
ment for further education for young people in the United Kingdom (145) 
and the survey of scientific and technological manpower (including 
technical supporting staff) in Great Britain in 1962, undertaken by the 
Committee on Scientific Manpower of the UK Advisory Council on 
Scientific Policy (14b); 

— the US government’s lejiort on apprenticeship and economic change, 
and special labour force report on out-()f-school youth, both of which 
were published in 1964 (147, 32). 



But this list, already long, has made no mention of the wealth of material assembled 
in independent studies such as those carried out by the Harbison and M^'ers team 
in their research reports on skilled manpower, in e.g. Malawi (148) and Puerto Rico 
(149); or, in the Federal Republic of Germany, by the Gottingen Institute for Social 
Research and the Promotion of I’ersonal Development to determine tlu; origin, educa- 
tion, work and career prospects of young unskilled workers (150); or the imiuiry, 
carried out by the Workers' ('ouncil of the. International Confederation of Christian 
Trade Unions among its affiliated national organisations, into the situation as regards 
education and vocational training for women (151), to mention only a few of the more 
important ones which have been reported in the first six volumes of the abstracts. 
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A trend in its own ri|;ht, the wave of stock-taking and planning provides an essential 
clement for understanding the current educational and vocational training reforms. 



Educational reform 

^Vllatcve^ the formula adopted, the reforms in the educational systems have been 
inspired by roughly the same objectives: 

— to reach the greatest possible percentage of the school-age population; 

— to enable each child to attain the highest level of education of which he 
or she is capable; 

— to give each adolescent as good a preparation as possible for entry into 
the active labour force and, at the same time, a grounding which w’ill 
facilitate, further training and education later on. 



The poiytechnical concept 

This latter objective was, in intention as well as in name, the main purpose of the 
law passed in 195^ hy the USSR to modify the school system in order to “ reinforce 
the links between education and life 15y mid-1962, according to an article published 
in “Narodnoe Obrazovanie ”, an olheijd journal issued by the Ministry of liducation, 
most of the secondary schools in the USSR had been reorganised on the ii-year basis 
and were providing production training from the ninth to eleventh years (152). The 
production training was normally divided into two stages: during the first stage the 
pupils wore progressively taught the basic teclmi<iues and more difficult operations 
typical of the selected trade; during the second they were enrolled in the production 
departments of collaborating undertakings. At the end of the stage there w'as a trade 
examination and the successful candidates were awarded a certificate and classified 
into an appropriate category of worker. 

The duration of the first stage of production training vari('d in h;ngth from one 
school to another, and ev'en for the same trade. Soim* of tlu* schools, particularly those 
training pupils for the chemical industry, deliberately prolonged the first stage so as 
to give their pupils a more thorough theon;tical knowledge of their future trade. This 
prolongation of the first period, however, was .soon criticised: it seriously reduced thii 
time available for the .second stage, correspondingly diminishing tin* value of the 
training; it was more expensive, placing an additional financial burden on the collabo- 
rating undertaking by immobilising for training purpo.ses equipment which could 
have been used for jiroduction (153). 

Originally, these schools ha(l been thouglit of as a single unit with cla.sses going 
from tlu‘ first year right through to the eleventh. After four years jiractical experience 
of the reform, it was found more, sati.sfactory to operate the three final years as a separate 
unit. In addition, a certain number of measures (such as reducing the number of trades 
being taught) had had to be taken in (>rder to gain the parents’ accejitance of the v’oea- 
tional bias of these schools, to diminish the dropout rate and generally to improv’t' the 
standard of the training (154). A year later, in 1964, the Central Coininksiou of the 
Party and the USSR Cabinet decided to reduce the curriculum from 3 years to 2 years. 
“ Training for work ” was to be developed through a more extensive application of 
the principle of poiytechnical education and the school workshops were to be modem- 



is('(l. l*i(ulu('tion training should assmnc inon* of the character of prci^aration for 
loaining a trade than for practising tlu* trade itself (i55)* 

This cliange was essentially n'Verting to the original intc'iitions of polytechnical 
education: the provision of instruction in the basic scic'iices and techniques which will 
lay a foundation for subsecpient tradi* training. I he subji'Ct niatti'r to lu* taught in the 
production training classes would relate to threi; main a.sj)('C,ts: i)roduction tools 
(gi'iieral knowii'dge of nu'chanised anil automated j)roduction eijuipment), industry 
(an over-ail view of the main industrial sectors and the corresponding i)roduction 
processes), and the techniipies of production work (15O). The total time allowed for 
trade training in the ninth and tenth years of school was set at 708 hours, while 2,100 
hours were to be devoted to general education subji'cts (157). 

With the exception of Poland, the countries of ICastern ICurope have ail, to a le.sser 
or greater extent, followed the lead of the UvSSK in introducing polytechnical I'ducation 
and a general secondary school programme with i)roduction training organised in 
school workshops and in the j)roduction departments of collaborating undertakings. 
The system was formally adi>j)ted by li^astern (Germany in iqbj, by a decision which 
decreed that a certain amount of “ suitable ” production work from the undertakings 
should be introduced right from tlie fourth year of school, and that two new basic 
courses- - industry and agriculture- .should be included in the syllabus for the seventh 
to tenth forms or school years (158). It was subsequently confirmed in 1965 by the 
basic law on the unified socialist educational system (159) which stressed the poly- 
technical character of the lo-year common basic school. 

Compulsory schooling 

The main reform movement in Poland began with the extension of the period of 
compulsory education from 7 to 8 years, which has been jirogressively introduced 
since 1961, and the conseipient modifications made in the pri>gi amines and curricula 
of both the basic vocational schools and, ultimately, the industrial technical schools 
(lOo, 161). As from September 19(17, new syllabi were to be introduced into both 
these types of school. INIost of the trade courses in the former will have a duration 
of two years, and general education subji'Cts in the syllabi will in principle be a continu- 
ation of the education received during compulsory schooling, 'fhe syllabi of the 
technical si'condary schools will he modelled on tho.si* of the si'iiior general secondary 
schools: the general education and .science syllabi will be exactly the .saini*; literature, 
civics and defence training will he very similar; history and geognqihy will follow thi' 
sami' syllabi but in condensed form; general biology will not be taught, and only one 
foreign language will be taught, instead of two. In addition, the industrial technical 
schools are to have “ economics of industrial undertakings " as a conqiulsory subject, 
which will be adapted to the particular tradi' being taught (162). 

This jirolongation of the compulsory schooling period, and subsequent adjustment 
of training programmes, is typical of the post-war period. There has been a steady 
and common trend towards at least 8 years of cominil.sory education for all, with a 
9-year or lo-year period applied or under discussion in many countries. 

Observation and orientation 

The general intentions of the succes.sive educational reforms introduced in France 
since 1959 are not so very different from tho.se just discussed above. Compulsory 
schijoling was to be extended to include all children up to the age of 16 (elfective in 
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I()67) and a foiir-yoar period of systematic seliolastic and vocational orientation and 
guidance has been instituted. As expressed in one abstract of an arli('le written at tlu^ 
time of the amendment to the initial Decree: ” Out of every loo [)Uj)ils entering 
primary school, «S are transferred in course of study to spe('ial educational establish- 
ments for maladjusted children, 4b end their schooling with the final class, while of 
the 4b remaining, 25 continue in the general education streams and 21 enter secondary 
schools... Only enter technicai secondary schools” (163). It was in part to redress 
this imbalance between the tw(' main streams of education that the reforms were 
introduced. 

With the introduction of a new type of “ multi-purpose ” secondary school and 
various other measures intended to give pupils full possibilities of oricuitation and a 
broader education generally, the whole of the first period of secondary education in 
France has become, in effect, an orientation period. Only in the ninth year of school 
are the children separated into different streams (ifi j-ibb). The reorganisation is 
backed up by a tremendous school-building programme some 2 million dollars sj)cnt 
each working day on the construction or enlargement of diffenmt types of school 
])remiscs (ib7) - - as well as systematic and constant efforts to guide suitable youngsters 
into vocational and technical streams of education. The authorities wished to reliev’c 
the .seriou.sly overcrowded general education .sector yet at the .same' tinu' provide each 
young.ster, at each level, with an educational programme within his individual range 
of achiev’cment. 

Educational choice 

Habits die hard, however, and reforms do not become effeciiv’c overnight. Dy 
inid-i()r)4, measures were being introduced, along with the general reform of .senior 
secondary education, to strengthen the orientation given at the end of the ninth 
school year and to stream pupils lacking the aptitude for the traditional type of second- 
ary education .syllabus into technical and vocational education (ib»S). 

General reluctance to .s(*lect a technical (»r ])ractical .stream of education .s(*ems 
to be a fairly universal trend. The introduction of a ninth year of compulsory education 
in Sw(‘den, with thirteen different streams, met much the .same problem. One year 
aft(‘r the new b common basic .school system was introduced, about 80% of the 
.school population in the 15-year age group j)rej)aring to enter tlu' ninth-year clas.ses 
had indicated preference for one of tlu' theoretical streams, leaving only 20% for the 
j)ractical ones. As pointed out, howev'er, in one of a .series of articles on the initial 
conseejuences of the sch(»ol reform, the ca])acity of the secondary .schools had been 
planned to accommodate only Jibout half of the children leaving common basic school. 
A .selection would therefore still havH' to be made, in spite of th(‘ principle of free choice 
of .studies (ibp, 170). 

Education or training? 

Increa.sed integration of education and training has in .some cases resulted in the 
establi.shment of a unified administrativ^e .structure for all educational activitic's, 
including vocational training for young people and adults. In Sweden this ap])roach 
led to the establi.shment of the Central Board of Education in 1964 which was expected 
by the Vocational School As.sociation to hav'c the p.sychological effect of making 
vocational training eipiivalent, in the eyes of the public, to any of the theoretical 
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streams of the general school system (171, 172). The next stej) in the assimilation 
process was a recommendation of the Minister of Kdiication’s sjK'cial ('omniittee on 
Vocational Training that ti- h' should b(r complete integration of the three existing 
tyi>es of secondary education: general, technical and vocational. Since it was no longer 
possible to draw sharp lines between the aims and programmes of thes(^ ty^ es of school, 
the traditional classifications no longer had either validity or jmictical meaning, the 
Committee concluded. The distinctions should be based instead, either on the orienta- 
tion of the different streams of training as regards broad sectors of activity or on the 
occupational fields in which their graduates are likely to find employment (132). 

These developments are fairly typical of a general trend which is making it increas- 
ingly dilficult to say exactly where and when vocational training begins. It used to be 
possible to state categorically for most countries that education took place within 
the educational system, and that vocational training, whether institutional or not, 
took place outside it and on completion of the period of compulsory schooling. Today, 
with the polytechnical education systems in the USSR and many of the countries of 
Eastern Europe, with the general move towards prolongation of compulsory education 
and the inclusion of various tyi)es of prevocational or orientation classes in the latter 
years of primary schooling, with th(' increasingly common practice of instituting a 
common curriculum up to the end of junior secondary education and of establishing 
multi-purpose .schools, this distinction is no longer entirely valid. When one adds to 
these trends the fact that there is an ccpially prominent tendency to organise at least 
part of the initial, basic period of vocational training in a school atmosphere, one is 
forced to take a much more flexible view of the significance of the term vocational 
training. The frontiers between education and training have been shifting— or arc 
di.sappearing altogether. 

Legislative changes 

Legislation concerning vocational training tends to fall into one of two categories. 
It either consolidates or clarifies earlier regulations or it can introduce innovations. 
On the whole, for obvious reasons, the texts ado])ted in the highly developed countries 
of Europe and the Ami'ricas usually lielong to tlie consolidation category. The federal 
law on vocational training adopted in Switzerland in Sejitember 1963 and tlui new (i9b6) 
apprenticeship Act in the Netherlands are recent exaiujiles. Nt'ither can be .said to 
have introduced any very radical changes in the earlier legislation they hav(? replaced. 

Thtee innovations in the Swi.ss law, however, are significant as indicative of the 
winds of change, h'ir.stly, the new law contains a section on vocational guidance — 
recognition of the importance of training being ba.sed on a well-inforiu('d choice of 
occupation. Secondly, where the 1930 law providi'd for only one level of certification, 
the new Act provides for two: a trade examination and a master's examination, with 
the latter recpiiring some knowledge of bu.siness management, economics, etc. In other 
words, it recognises that skill alone is not .sufficit nt for success in a trade or Im.sine.ss. 
Thirdly, further training occuiiies a far larger place in the new law, which is concerned 
with cour.ses for semi-skilled workers, .speciali.salion courses and courses for retraining 
and promotion, as well as preparatory courses for the higher technical schools or other 
higher level secondary and post-secondary education. Viewed together with the fact 
that the vocational guidance, services, declared optional and free of charge, are intended 
to assist both minors and adults, this latter innovation can be taken as support for the 
principle that vocational training is a lifetime process (173-175). 
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Tlu‘ Dutch apprenticeship law has also been concerned chiefly with uj)dating earli(^r 
le{j;isIation, in this case the relevant provisions of the Vocational Education Act of 1919. 
It is to be complemented by a new law on vocational education. Essentially it confirms 
the. system of “ mixed ” vocational training -that is, full-time training in a vocational 
school followed, in most cases, by a ]K‘riod of systematic training within the under- 
taking— as it has evolved in the. Js\‘tlu‘rlands over the past 40 ytiars. By dt'finition and 
intent it is concerned exclusively with initial, basic training for' a skilled trade provided 
within the firm or undertaking. liut it recognises that such training is not the sole 
prerogative of youth since, in setting the maximum age for an apprentice, it has raised 
the age limit from 21 years to 27 years (17b). 



Nation and state 

The proposal that there should be comprehensive legislation to regulate vocational 
training in the Federal Republic of Germany, has precipitated much discussion and 
argument. Tho.se in favour of new legislation jxiint out that vocational training in the 
Federal Republic is regulated “by a series of texts: scattered provisions in federal 
laws on other subjects, state laws and, above all, countless local Orders and apprentice- 
ship regulations established by the Chambers of Artisan Trades and of Industry and 
Commerce” (177). It is a typical situation rc(iuiring the consolidating action of legislation. 
A basic federal law would be in the. intere.sts of both the nation and the trainee. There 
was no need to fear encroachment on the sovereignty of the states as regards education. 

Such a text should: 

— lay down principles, in particular the principle of equality of opportunity for 
training; 

— cover all types of training and every category of trainee; 

— provide a more satisfactory definition of the persons qualified to train and the 
respective duties and responsibilities of the parties concerned; 

— give training a new organisational structure in which the workers’ organisations 
would have a larger role to play (177). 

The political .structure of the country does nothing to simplify the problem. Of 
necessity, federal action in the held of education and training must respect the preroga- 
tives of the states. The same type of broad approach is the one which has been adopted 
in other countries with a federal structure, as in the Swiss vocational training Act, 
referred to earlier in this chapter, and in the legi.slation on the subject adopted in Canada 
and the USA. In both the latter countries, but particularly in the USA, the development 
of legislation on education and training during the 1960s has constituted a veritable 
revolution tending to place major policy and financial responsibility on the federal 
authorities, and to diminish the importance of both private initiative and financing 
and the policymaking tasks of local and provincial (or state) authorities. 

In Canada, federal action in the vocational training fu'ld has been limited to support 
services for provincial training programmes. The federal-provincial programme. (1946) 
and the i960 Technical and Vocational Training Assistance Act, and its subsequent 
amendments, provided for federal assistance towards meeting expenses incurred 
by the provinces in undertaking a technical or vocational training programme for 
certain categories of persons. The latter included apprentices, unemployed persons, 
supervisors in industry, persons discharged from the armed forces, teachers and 
persons responsible for carrying out technical or vocational training programmes, 



dis;il)U‘(l persons aiul otlu'is needing nd raining to improve their (‘mployahility (53). 
The assistance provided by tlu' fedi'ral government might cover capital (‘xpc'nditiire 
as well as tlu' cost of training allowances. But the accent was on assistance to defray 
the cost of training organised to meet the situations which, for one reason or another, 
wei’(* out of proportion with iH'spt'Ct to the training commitments which could nornudly 
be expected at provincial level: tlu' training or retraining of unemployed p(‘rsons, 
disabled persons, members of the armed forces, etc. 

Without destroying this basic div'ision of responsibility b(?tween the federal- 
provincial partners, new legislation pass(*d in 19^7 Adult ()t-iu])ati(>ncd 1 raining 
Act has widt'iied the scopt' of f(*d(M‘al intervention in this lii'ld and is lik(*ly to n*sult 
in promoting and exteiisivi'ly expanding provincial training programmes and schemes. 
I'cderal assistance will now be available on behalf of any** adult ’ wishing to undertake 
occupational training - and an adult has been delmed as “ miy person whose age is 
at least one year greater than tlu' regular school leaving age in the province in which 
he resides ", and occupational training as any form of instruction, other than instruc- 
tion for university credit, to provide a j)erson with the skills reejuired for an occupation 
or to increase his skills or proficieiicy in an occupation . Ihe Act also authorises fcdir«il 
payments in respect of costs incurred by the provinces in imdei taking lesearch on 
occupational training, mentioning in particular projects for the development of occupa- 
tional training courses, training aids, ('xaminaiions and standards. It is not unreasonable 
to expect that, in course of time, the body of provincial training regulations and 
recommendations will be welded into a homogeneous code of standards applicable from 

the Atlantic provinces to the Bacilie coast (54). , . , , 

The same type of federal policy can be seem in the USA. The 1963 Vocational Lduca- 
tion Act (37), heralded by the President’s message; “ Programme for Education (31) > 
initiated a vast programme for expanding, strengthening and improving the (juality 
of vocational education. But federal funds and federal action in this field aie intended 
as an encouragement for action by the* states; they must be used only to supplernent 
not to supplant — state ('xpenditun* for vocational ('ducation and training (17b). f'ht 
Act itself was based on the recommendations oi President Kennedy’s Panel of Con- 
sultants on Vocational lulucation which laid down an action policy for the 1960s. 
Vocational education, said the ])anel, must offer training opportunities during this 
period to 21,000,000 young people who were not college graduates, must provide for 
the initial training, retraining and updating of workers displaced by automation or 
economic change, must arrange furtlier training and education beyond the secondary 
school level for craftsmen and technicians, and expand vocational training programmes 
generally (179). 

A built-in feature of the Act is the close co-operation between the public employment 
offices and the state boards of vocational education. States receiving federal aid must 
provide a plan for their proposed vocational programme. Such plans must require 
state employment offices to make available occupational information regarding employ- 
ment prospects. The state boards and local educational agencies will use this infor- 
mation (i) for student guidance and counselling, and (ii) for determining the occupations 
for which training will be. offered. Such advance planning is tending to attach greater 
importance to combined training for jobs which use related skills. It is also tending 
to give new impetus to training provided in area technical and vocational schools, 
serving more students in widt;r geographical areas since, for the first time, federal 
funds can be used for the construction of such facilities. 
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In tlu‘ Republic of (iermany the debate still goes on. At present two Iblls, 

each submitted by a different parliamentary grou}), are before Parliament for considera- 
tion: the employment market adjustment Hill and the vocational training Ihll. As 
may be deduced from their titles e\’en, they juesent divergent vie'ws on certain '<( o 
There is a difference of opinion as to the authority to have jniriK* responsible ^ - 

whether it should be the Minister of Labour and Social Affairs or tin; Minister of 
Kconomic Affairs. This is no mere formal problem of terminology. It is a problem 
which is unlikely to be* solved very quickly. Another technical asj)ect may also pre.s(>nt 
certain difficulties: the provisions which, in one P>ill, suggest that training n-gulations 
may provide for training by stages ” and in the otlu!r that training regulations 
“ shall, whenever fea.sible, provide for training by stages ” (itSo). 'I’be .system of training 
by stages has many and ardent supporters but not everyone may be convinced that the 
time is ripe for it to be formally recommc'iided in a national law. 



Industry-based training 

The tremendous efforts being made in most countries to expand, renovate and 
reorgani.se the educational system, including technical and vocational education, run 
the risk of detracting from, or covering up the importance of the work being don(* by 
indu.stry in training young skilled workers. As an example, it bas been estimated that 
of all youngsters learning a trade in bTance in iyf>2, 51% were learning it under .school 
coiulitions, while 49% were learning the same or an almo.st identical trade on the job 
under an appreiitice.shij) contract (iSi). To all intents and purposes, therefore, ap- 
prentice.ship within the undertaking is a recogni.sed alternative in France to full-time 
training in schools. But the French apprentice.sbip system, with its rather complex 
organisational and financial structure dating back to legislation passed in the 1920-), 
has been the target of strong popular demand for rationali.sation. At least two major 
national committees — the Ma.s.selin Committee and the Chenot Committee — havi; 
made recommendations for reform. The latter have been largely administrative or 
financial, attacking in particular the complexity of the machinery for a.s.se.s.sing, collect- 
ing and di.sbursing the appropriate levy, machinery which (according to its critics) 
successfully defeats its own ends (182). 

Apprenticeship intake 

One of the important problems facing the French arti.san trades today, as pointed 
out in a manife.sto publi.shed by tbe National Union of the Staff of Chambers of Arti.san 
Trades in December 1964, has been to fore.see and prepare for the inqiact of the 
educational reforms on apprentice training. There are fears that prolongation of 
compulsory schooling will bring about a sharp decline in recruitment into the principal 
trades: at the age of 16 adolescents are often less recejitive, already have exaggerated 
pretentions and may be reluctant to enter certain trades which, as a result, will later 
on experience a real manpower crisis. Moreover, adole.scents entering apprenticeship 
at 16 will only complete it when they are about to be called up for military service. 
Those who complete their training will not have had time to get firmly entrenched 
in their trade; tho.se who fail to obtain their trade certificate at the first attempt will 
leave for military service without having acquired any occupational qualification (183). 

As pointed out in the CIRF' monograph on apprentice training in selected countries 
in Europe (184), this change in the apprenticeship intake is a common trend. The 
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tiViMMp* is i>lilrr l»ut of lo\vi-r ;i\vr;i>4i* i*ilnraiioual l«*vrl thaii pri;\ioiisly, 

Nmufiically. t«M>, many c(nintri»-s i)rol)l« ios as n^ards api»i» nticcsliip intake. 

Ni’Nv XiMlainl i‘\|MTlenre«l an al>s‘>lnte iinTraM- lK;t\vei*n i<) 5.5 

time a sharp relative ih’i'line: 5.S in io5.i <'ompar«’<l to zM iu hj^uies hide 

rej;i«>nal Ihietuations and el»anj;in}; inmls in tin- pujmlarity of e» rtaiii tnaa-s and 
occupatiiuial eatiK*»riis. ( ariM-ntrv. motor meeli.mies and plumbinj' wi-n- lianb sl hit; 
the rlectrieal tradi-s, fiiniitmv making ami ImmIv lmiMin« \v« re iimre or U ss stationary; 
engineering ami tin- piintinj- trml.s were on thi- np«ra<le. Tin- average intake was 

nev<‘rtheless considered imsitisfaet«»ry (i«'' 5 ). 

In till* l-'ederal Kepnhlie of Germany, the artisan tradi s wi-re snfti riiiK a drclino 
in the early io<m)s compared to the pn vions decaih-, although the actual intake rose; 
the building trades and textile imliistrv lost Ix-tween i)% and of their api>reiiticc 
“ (inota the nu tal trades gained alKUit 15"; and so did the jHTsonal services (i«0). 
It must iH* renienilH*red. liowewr. that the bulk of the apiirenticeships take 1 dace in 
large scale industry and in eonnnerce. not in tin- art ism trades s-ctor. A rather six-cial 
situation exists in the I'SA wlu re there is iinim nse concentration of apprentice training 
in three broad sectors: the building trailes ((»5'Xi). tlie metal tracks (15%) the prini- 
ing trad.-^ (S",’,). Moreover, since the total innnber of ngisti-ivd apprentices in 1902 
was only i.vj.oim), apprentice training is relatively unim]K>rtant as a means of obtaining 
skill (pialilicaticms. liy far the eonnnonest system is through lull-tinie or part-time 
training in a vin'ational or teeimieal school or college, or through training in employ- 
ment not coviTed by appreiitieeshi]) regnl.itions (1^7). 

Organisational and technical problems 

Italy, like l'*raiice. is a emintry where tin* major efforts of the past few years have 
IxTii directed towards the reform and reorganisation of education, both basic general 
education and voeatioiiai/teeimieal idiication. lint apprenticeship remains the sole 
training channel open to voung people who, immediately on completion of their 
compulsory schooling, are obliged to taki* up employment in order to angiiieiit the 
familv income. As alreadv im ntioned above, the 1055 aiipreiiliceship Act - or perhaps 
mop correctly, the applie.it ion or non application of the Act is under eon.staiit pressure 
and criticism from all imrties eoneerned. Its aiiplieation is im llectively sui>ervised and 
its provisions are often violated. *’ Instead ol being trained, ap\>reiitices are often 
u.ssign«*d to real prodnetion work and aP* giv«*n tasks which are ipiite unconneeted Nvitli 
tiieir future trade... apprentices are sometimes engaged direct Iv by the undertaking, 
instead of passing through the iinploynient olliees. They con^iitute cheap labour and 
are snbseipieiitly maintained as apprentices for mop* than the legal niaxdnium (5 years). 

. Related in.struetion. limited to three to four hours a week, generally fails to take into 
account the apprentices’ level of education and real training needs. Their tasks in the 
workshop and their classes of tlu'oridical instruction are rari’ly co-ordinati’d. (5i 

I8H) 

None of thi'si* criticisms is new. All of them have been, and still are being, raisi'd 
in iiianv other countries. A US govi rnineiit paper on the ability of apprentice training 
to adaiit to economic change quite frankly admitted that many people considereil 
apprenticeship an obsolete method reipiiring radical n-vision (147). A paper 
to the Kc.search Conference on Uneinployini'nt, held at lionlder, Colorielo (u. A) 
in iob4, pointed out the iimni’iise variation in the standards obtained iu apprentice 
training. The major— or “ good trades are those which di-mand more individual 
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skill and responsibility: elirtriral trader, ])i}M‘ liltinjj; and dirctinrt.d work, lini tlimi 
are at least live other eliannels ihroiif^h wliieli a man can (jiialil'y lor skilled «)ecnpations 
in the hnildini' trades, the major apprenliceshi]) secli>r: b}' c()in]»letin^^ only ]>art of a 
formal apjirentieeship, throni^h informal apprenticeship, by learniiif,^ it in a non-union 
sector of the industry or at a voeational school, by pickinj' it nj) on the job. Only J*S% 
of iu‘\v (Mitrants actually become formally apprenticed. There is little inceiitivi; to do 
much id)out improving the content and organisation of the system 

Solutions 

In I'rance. the answer to some of these jiroblems is .seen not so mnch in making 
exceptions in favour of indnstry-ba.sed apprentice training, but in improving its 
(juality and its structural and organi.sational ba.ses. This is, in fact, the common view. 
Ai)i)rentici\ship mn.st not bo aboli.shed but it requires moderni.sation. In a rep(»rt 
published in France in iqbb, the ('ommittec on tlu' ( raft Trades and Arti.san Sector 
of the (ii'iieral Commissariat of the Plan recognised that tlu*re wi^ro spei'ial dillicnlties 
connected with the rural artisan trades, but felt that several measures could he taken 
immediately to inqirove apprentice.ship in the artisan trades as a whole. 'I'he.se measnn^s 
ineliideil: establi.shing a joint service for co-ordinating basic and further training 
activities and for ])ooling available stall, training facilities and re.search studies; 
extending the related instruction to S hours per week, or 240 hours p»'r year; improving 
the grants and allowances .system; increasing the number of inspectors .so as to .strengthen 
the .snpcrvi.sion of training; exj)anding vocational guidance .services and organi.sing 
short coursi's in teaching techni(pies for new apprentice masters; .substantially exi)anding 
tlu* facilities available for further tniining (K)o). 

(hirrent thinking in Italy shows what might be called an indirect decision to 
postpone action in the aj)])reutice training held, to relegate it to a very subordinate 
position. In the guidelines is.sued by the Ministry of ICdncation for implenu ntation 
of the mnlti-aimual j)lan for expanding and di'vehiping the school .system, it was 
e.stimated that in iq()q-iq70, of all children leaving middle .school; g2‘’„ wonid go 
into full-timi' training at a voeational school, i*'to .secondary ediu'ation institutions 
and into voeational training otla i' than a lull-time voc'ational .s('ho(»l jnogramme, 
i.e. into apj)renticeship or miscellaneotis vocational eonr.ses (kji). ICven the h'ederation 
of ('hambers of Commerce, Indtistry and .\gri(Milttire, in its report on an impiiry into 
th(^ ri’organisation of vo('ationaI training and a|)|)rentice.shij), cnnsidered that, with 
one or two exivptions, ap])renticeshi|) is at pre.sent less appnipriatt' than training 
given entirely in a v'ocational s('honl or centre, .\ccording to the h’ederation, if apjn’eii- 
tiee.ship is to become an ac'i'eptable form of training at all there must be a substantial 
incri'ase in the numbi'r of ])Iant and inter-plant tniining schools and centres and a 
considerable improv'cment in the (jnality of the related instruction cla.s.ses (MS). While 
everybody agrees, however, that reforms must be introduced, and government .ser- 
vices, trade unions and educationists alike have tried their hand at (halting new 
legislation or proposing amendments, little progress has actually been made in intro- 
ducing the improvements de.sired. One of tlu; main obstacles may in fact be tlu^ j)roI)h;m 
of establishing the re.spectiw, iields of competence of the ministries coiu'erned in a 
situation where the dividing line between education and training is becoming more 
and more blurred. 

In New Zealand the government’s reaction to the decline in the apprentice.ship 
intake was to institute the new impiiry into vocational training, already mentioned 
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aln»vi‘ Alter two ve.iiN’ iiiveMiiiatitui-. llie ('tnniiiis«.iini oi iin|iiirv i*ul)li .!.« «i its 

report .it tile end ol expressnl lal s.it i>la» t ion wiili the s\sii m as sn« h hut 

leeonnnended eertain i li.m^o <>l einpli.isis. Misisures nenled to lie taUi n to eiiliain < 
tlie status id apprentice training (e.^. re\isiini ol ajiprentice w.i^e scales), to ini]»rove 
the selection process, and t«» raise the ipialitv ol training hv eneouraMin« the iise ol 
t fade exaniina t ions. *1 her** shonl* I he a cent ral or^anisa t ion lor eolleet inji and .i n.d\ sinj^ 
dat.i on emidoyinent in all tlie oecnp.itions for wliieh training is re.piired, lor foive.isiiii^ 
])rol>ahIe neeils for trained men and women in eacii occupation and sei tor «d economic 
activitv. and for recoinmendinf* the snl»se(|nenl trainin)* action ivipiind. (ireater 
attention should he j^iven to the organisation of trainiiif; for commerce, lor which some 
sVstein (d ('ei’t ilicat ion should he introduced to make ('ommereial trainin/.t coni]*aiahle 
to traininj.^ in other lielils. 1 here was a need for rethinkinj^ the situation as rej^.irds 
traiiiiii).t of operati\'es. I’.ven with antoination, modern indiistiy still iin hales miin\ 
I'epet ili\'c tasks reipnrin)^ a low level <d skill ) hnt skills at this level do need some t rainin;.; 
hecanse <d the increasinj' complexity of the machines and the hi)*h dej^re<- ol nnihninily 
reqnired in their output. 

In the Tinted Stales, with ai»preiiticeship enrolments droj>piiiK liKht thron;th the 

>_s, the I Vesideiit set iiji a ** task h >rce to consider j M >ssil >le inceii t i\'es lot st imnia t in )4 
ajiprentice training in industry (ki.J). Its report, pnhlished in n/ej, conchaled in lavonr 
of a. system of federal tax cri'dit applic.ihle strictly to apprentin-ship. pn-apprenti« eship 

closeiy linked to employment for apinvnticeship. and journeyman tradeexlensi.m courses. 

The go\'ermneiit, howc\'iT, should not ha\'e linal control o\'er the nmnher of appreiitii es 
to he emjdoyed and the appiii'atits to he selected, nor shonlil it he ahle to luri'e iialnstrv 
to invent apprentice johs in order to reduce unemjdoyment. An industry should let.iin 
effective control (d apjirenliceship ami training, following standards jointly appro\ed 
by management, lahtair and the government. 

As already indii'tited, however, apprentii'eship is not the chief means of acipiiring 
trade (pialilicalions in the TSA. h'roin this derives lln* importance of tin* i».issin ;4 
of the V'ocational Kdneation ;\ct in with its accompanying va>^t credits lor 

federal assistance for the expansion <d' vocational ednealion An interesting 

innovation of the Act is the institution of the " work-slndv programme to provide 
j)arl-time eini»loyment for young persons who need to earn in order to continue their 
vocational training on a fnli-time basis. ,\s reported in the relevant ah'vtracl, t«» ipialily 
for federal sni)iK»rt under the ,\cl a work-study programme lor vocational education 
students must he snpplenientarv to an approved state \’oeational education plan. 
The payments allowahle are iiiteiided for sindents who (a) have heeii aci'epled hn 
enrolment as full-time stmli'iits in a \'(>cational education progiamme, (hj need the 
earnings hom such employment in order to commence or continue their voi'ational 
ednealion programme, and (c) are hetweeii 15 and 21 years of age at the commencement 
of the employment. A .student must also he cap.ihle, in the opinion of the appropriate 
.school anthorilies, of maintaining a good standing in his vocational education pro- 
granmu* while cmployi’d. I he enijdoyment authorised under the work-slnd\ ]no- 
gramme must he for the local edni'ational agency or lor .some other pnhlie ageni'\ or 
institution, and must not e.xceed 15 hours a week during class .se.ssions. 1 he compen- 
.siition allowahle may not normally exi-eed S45 in any month, or >>.}5o in any academic 
year. 

It could easily he argued that such a programme is in effect a variation or modern- 
isation of traditional apprentice.ship. 
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1 Ilf Nvlinlf »liM'Us>iii|i nil tlif Itinllii nl \i Mat inli.il lr;iilllli ;4 in llif 1 filtral l\t jiillilii* 
ol iifiin.iiiv liiii;;fs nil iwn tlifiiif«v: ilif in t il Inr .n liifviii;^ } 4 rfati r flif<.iivfiif''S in 
ti. lining iIIkI llif in t fni cninjirt lifii>i\ <• lf«li lal It j^i^l.itinn Iti rf;'iil.ilf ii, aln ady 

diM*ii*'>fil aiaiVf, 

A rrxilutinii a«lt»j'lftl l»v If | u i"M iitiili\ f** nl lln* (ifrin.iii A'^’^tM i.it ion nf \‘ncatinna] 
rfa(‘lifr> at a mnlfi'fiirf iiiffiin^ in llannvfi in M.i\’ listfd in ]Miint> on wliifii 

aKi‘i‘''n» nt »liniihl Im* rraiiifil •^ff i ni . Mn^i of tin ir (li inainN aiv nn rfly ^lal»*- 
uifiits ol tlif situation a> it .ilif.nU’ fsi-.t'', liiit ilifV al>o cont.iin M»nif iiiijMirtaiit 
iiimi\atioiis (lof). lln- idfa'» that tin if >lioiiM In- l»a>ic vmation.il tr.iiiiiii^ in a si'hool 



Carman Aisociacion of Vocational Tcachars 

Resolution concerninj the reform of vo:ational 
traininx. Ma/1964 

1. The minimum a{c far startinj vocational 
traininj should be 16. 

2. All youns people should receive basic vo- 
cational traininj and their aptitudes should 
be tested. 

3. Systematic basic vocational trainin| should 
result in shorteninx the duration of training 
on the job. 

4. The duration of vocational traininx should 
be variable but in no case should exceed 
three years. 

5. Related, part-time theoretical instruction 



m a vocational school should be compul- 
sory for all younx people. 

6. There should be at least 12 hours of re- 
lated instruction per week. 

7. There should be intermediate practical tests 
which mixht entail prolongation of traininx 
in individual cases. 

8. Vocational education and business should 
co-operate in orxanisinx final examinations, 
the theoretical part beinx conducted by the 
vocational schools. 

9. Adult traininx should be encouraxed. 

10. Facilities for further traininx should be 
created. 



situiiti«>n at tlic ^tait of an appii iitirf>lii]>, that tlifi'f .^iiould be at Ifa>t u iioiir'- 
of iflatfd iii^truotioM prr wn-k (iii^tfad of tiu’ nirri nt norm of «S liour^), tliat tlinv 
sliould l)(‘ internu'diatf practical tot^. and that the vocational schools should ha\’«' 
an active part in condneting the linal cxamin..iinns, have j^iven rise to considcr.iblc 
and sometimes heated d.iseu^sion. Sni h a sni»>i.iiitial increase in the amount of lime 
di'Voted to related instruction would he detiii,.. nlal to the (inalily of tin* practical 
training;. A year of eompnlsory basic vocation. li in^tmetion in school after com])letion 
of primary ediH'atiim was sonnd bnl miild not be im]»lenn nt«'d : there was too acute a 
shortaf^e of school jm inises and teachei -,; it wonhl involve an addition.il dispersal of 
edneation, would e.xleml tin* dnration ol trainiiii; .md j)o-.sibly be prejudicial to in-plant 
training; lioth reeonmieinlations were taken np aj^ain, however, by the 

National ('ommittee on ICdiiealion in its recommeialations on tln' second cycle of 
primary edneation, with particnl.ir reference to vocational trainiiijjf and vocational 
.schools (i»)7)- 



Training b/ stages 

One of till’ newest measures r«’Commen«led with a view to impro\in,:L; the eheclive- 
ne.ss of training; within tin* nndertakin}' is known as trainiiif' by .sta.i'cs ". The .svstein 
has been developed in the I'ederal Ri pnblic of (lerinany within the last four years as 
a mea.sure to increase the ilexihility of vocational trainiiijjf. It n.snally comprises three 
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.stai4»‘s, oorr«‘.s|Mnnlinf' to lln' y«‘ais of a{»|»rcntio‘>liip, aial po-.t pom-s linal dfrision 

as to tradi' spfci»ili>atioii until tho traiiu ** lias coniplotril an iiiitii l jHuiod of basic 
training, nmnnon to a ninnb(‘r of ira«l«‘s wilinn a /4iv«‘n ofTU])ational Kr“np- Ha- lir>>t 
aiul tlu* s«‘ooiul staj^rs tako plar«' niaiiily in a training' workshop; tlu* tiiird staj^c is tin; 
r«*al sp«rialisition p<Tiod in proihn tioii. 

Tlu* initiator of the plan, aiul its inanv Mij>p«»rt«’rs, point to tin- s\st<*m’s iinnnTons 
at 1 vantages: broador-baseil trainiii}; (hniii^; tin- rarly >laj;t’s, j^ii alcr inobilily of labour 
and iiicreasi'd flexibility with roj^anl to eiiaiij^in;^ from oiu* sjn-eialisa!ion to aiu»th< r 
while y»‘t remainiufj; within tin* sanu* oe«'upalional j^rouj), a 1 ouk»‘>’ onrnlation jx riod 
It'adinj^ to a lu'tter tinal s« Iretion of tratle or oem|>ation, avoiilanet; of j)r«'inatnn* 
speeialis;ition. With passaj'o from oiir sta^f t(j aimtlier ilrpoiident on a^^reruunt 
between the employer and the apprentie*' in the li^(ht of training results, ami not on 
a t'mal examination at the end of the staf^e, fear of a failure in an examination should 
in ihu' ctnirse be totally elimimiteil. ( )r;^.misalionally it wotiM make it easier to ^rouj) 
apprentices to form si>eeial subject classes, in its«'lf ;i nu-astire liki-ly to im])rovc; the 
ipiality of training’ It would also imwitably cr« at«‘ soim- diH’icnltii'S however, j»articnlarly 
with respect to its implications for v«»cational si hools. 

Considerable inti’fest has be«‘U arous«‘d by the trainin^<-by-sta;;es system and a 
number of abstracts havt* bii'U ])ni)lished on it. There have been de.scriptions of the 
orij^inal plan put forward by its ])romot«r tlu- Krau.se Clan — ami of the schemes 
instituted, for instanci*, at tlu* Krnpp factories and IG Metall, as well as numerou.s 
abstracts on the comment. s, favourabh* and adviTse, to which it has j^iveii ri.st; (njS-204, 
and pa.s.sim). 

As a syst«‘in, trainin;^ by sta{4< s is by no im’ans limiti’d to the I'eileral Kej)ul> 
lie in its aj)plication. Reh’n’uci’s to its possibilities ami weaknes.ses an* to be found 
with respect to otluT countrii-s as w« ll, tin* USSR in particular. In h'ebruary Kj()b the 
Council of MinistiTs' Stat«‘ ('ommilti *' for Vocational and Technical 'Traininj< a})proved ;i 
number of principh s applicabh* to tlu* oij^anisation of trainiiif^ within the nmlertakini' 
followinj^ tlu* trainiu}'-by-staj4i*s .system, h'or meehanical i*n;4ineerinj4, three stages were 
recommended: the first .stage ((> months) U'.uiing to (pialilication tis :i Tu>t category 
worker, the .si*eond .st;igi* to tlu* secoml tnul li.irti categories fg-5 months) ;md the 
third st;ige for aec«*ss to the higher « ategories *2*.;, . liarly references to the .system 
w«*re not alwtivs i>ositive in tlu* USSR. Tlu* i«lea of a siiiiiTiianeous progn*s.sion of 
skills ;ind of j>romotion ti» ;i higlu*r I'titcgorv l«*r ..il llu* workers taking further tmining 
by sttig(*s wtis d(*«-lared to lu* *’ l);isi«-;dly imsot.iui ". Mor«*over. it w;is fean*d that the 
work ;it tlu* jdtmt would lu* dis(»rganised if too many juoiluction workers wen* ttiught 
a .si'cond trtid«* «*ven though it might bi* n*l;it(*d to liieir inititd tmining ^go()). Ja*ss than 
a V(*;ir lat(*r, how(*V(*r, tlu* .stum* journal carrii*d ;motlu*r tirticle d(*.scribing ;i training- 
by-.st;iges .sclu'uu* in ;i Leningrtul mechtmietd enginei*ring lirm which, on the btisis of 
two y«;irs’ opi*ration, was d«*cltin*d to lu* tin el'fective metins of acipiiring furtlu*r 
training and much apj)recitit«*d by the work(*rs who att(*mled the cour.si*s in ever- 
incretising numbers (207). 

The industry-by-industry approach 

A Russian artiek* on the n*comnu*ndations of the ('ouncil of Ministers’ Sttile 
Committee for Voctiliontd and T(*elmic;il Training n*sp(*eting the organisation of training 
by stages states th;a tSo‘*,\ of the industrial work«*rs in the USSR htive received their 
training within an umk*rtaking. It also states emphtitictiily that wh;itev(*r form of 



(in-planl or sdiool-liasod) workers may have liad for the first hmr (*at(*;:;ories 
of qualification, only traiiiiii^,^ within the tmdertakin^^ can 1 m* satisfactory for the filth 
and sixth catepirics. Xo traininj; school «>r centre, it sii;Lt/4ests, is or (;ver will be ablt; 
ti» piovidi* till* brotid, advjiiu't'd training needed for thest* two I'ate, ivories (205). 

These views inijiht have been written of and in the I'nited Kin-^doin. Vt*t even in 
this staunch siipjiorter of the traditional type of tqqirenticeship, where tin? strictc*st 
laissez-fain* [lolicy htis been observed and where all ai)i)rontice tr.iiniiif' has bi*t*n 
regulated by I'ollective a^'ieenient, the i(>t)os have seen nidical changes in the organi- 
sjitional structure of vocational traininj^. if not so innch, as yet, in its content. 

Once tin* initial decision for ^'overninent intervention had been taken, chronolo^^d- 
cally thin^,^s moved fast. In necember H )()2 the ^,M)vernment published a White Pajier 
on industrial traininj;. In November iqbj, after sumo ii months of (liscu.s.sion in coin- 
niitU'es and conferena's, in ediicatioiud, eniploy(*r and trade union circles, in profe.ssional 
bodii*s, in Parliament and in the pres.s, the Minister of Labour j)laced tlur industrial 
traininj? Bill before Parliament, h'our months later, with very little aineiidment to 
the original text, the Bill had become law (2o.S-2i()). 

Compared to legislation jia.ssed in other countries, the Industrial Training Act 
may seem skeletal. It has nev(*rthel(\ss Ih'Couk* a landmark in vocational training in 
the Briti.sh Lsles. It recognised theneeil for gov(*riiment int(*rv(*ntion in training matters. 
It .set iij) a central organisational strnetnrt* lor the promotion, supervision and control 
of training — tin* indn.strial training boards and tlu* Central Training Council. It 
introduced a levy system for the financing of training, with a view to sjireading tlu; 
costs more evenly among the emj)loy(*rs bi'iielitiiig from it. It instituted a .system of 
grants 01 loans out of public limds for the (‘neonr.igenient (d training activiti<*s. It 
maintains tlu? piinciplt* ol tin* (*mployers ivsjionNibiiity lor training but has given the 
gov’ernnu'iit jiowers of compulsion to ensure tliat the i raining activities are projx'rly 
conduct('d. In short, it con(‘(*ntrates inimen.s(* powers in the hands of the Minist(*r of 
Labour but at the .same time leaves indusiiy tree to get on with tin; practii'al job of 
organi.sing tin* training. 

Structurally, oik* of tin* iiiti'restiiig tt*aliires ol tlu* ;\{*t is tin* (‘once])! of organising 
triiining indi.i try by industry inst(*ad ol trade l>y tradi*. As a result of this (i<‘('ision, in 
.\])ril U)h(i, ju.st two yi*ars alter Hk; Act l)(*c‘ani(* ei‘f(*etive, ij industrial training boards 
had be(*n .s(*t uj) (wool, jute and llax — iron and steel - engineering — ('onstruction — shi])- 
building — (*lectricity siipjily — gas - water ''Upply - ('erannes, glass and miiit*ral j)rodncts 
- fnniitni(* and tiinb(*r - carpet - man-mad(*lil)i(* jiiodncing — knitting, lac(* and net) 
and oth(*rs W(*r(* in tin* planning j)io(‘(*ss (217). 

Iiu*vital)ly, with siK'li a struct iin*. it has not been leasibk* for the boards to keep 
pace with (*ach oth(*r. In its first r(*])ori to lb.* Mmisi.*r of Labour, tin* Central Training 
Council jM)int(*d out .souk; of tlu* ju'obiems of (let(*rniining ])rioriti(*s in st*iting uj) the 
.systt'in. Ii.a('h board, .says tlu* r(*j)ort, should c()Ver as wiih* a .s(*ctor of industry as 
])0.s.sil)le, .so as to n*du('.(; the mniiber of boards and tin* administrative .staff ne(*d(*(l as 
wi*ll as to .simplify co-ordination, 'flu* larger tlu* .sec'tor tlu* easier it is to (‘o|)e with 
chang(*s in technology and in market ('ondilions. But such a policy m(*ans that .sonu! 
occupations will obviously b(* found in more than om; industry. The .Act allows for 
tlu* (*stablishment of joint commitlt*(*s in such cases and wlu*re'aj){)roj)riale (early on 
in the im])lem(*ntatiou of tlu* Act, the engiiu*(*ring and tlu* iron and stt*(*l industry train- 
ing Boards agreed to .set up a joint foundry training conimitt(*e); but it is ex])ect(*d 
that, usually, informal arrang(*nu*nts f(3r con.sultation will prove ad(*quate (218). 
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('oiimirn'i.il ainl olTn'i* training' is aiiotlirr lirld for joint, nalion-\vi<li‘ action. In 
Novi'inlu'!' ii spi'cial coininitt(“(‘ was ^ci up to invi'htifJiiito iind adviM* on trainin,tc 
for connncr('i;d and clcricid ()('(‘iii>ations, ;nid lia> in;id(* cxl('n.''i\v rtTonnncndalioij^ 
co\vrinj 4 :i wide r;ni^(“ ot occnpiitions iind hranciics ol acti\’ity, incliidiiif; tlu* distributive 
tiiuU's JJo). 

Aj;:nnst these orgiinisatioind ;md adniinistr;di\'(‘ ])robl(‘nis, tin* :i{)]>ro;icli prob:d)ly 
has OIK' adv:int:ig(' to ofter. It idlows ;in industry to j)l;in and t:ike jiction in the 
lif^ht of its own needs a form of iiu'entive to train which, backed by tlu* linane.iid incen- 
tive's of tiu' grants iind iiwards and ('hee'ked by tlu' ce'iitral, ininist('ri;d powers, it is 
ho[)i'd will Jiiiy elivide'iids. 

Training for adults 

Most of t h(' syste'ins and orgiinisatioiud nu'iisiiii's disciisse'd :d)ov(' h;iV(' Ix'en gean'd to 
providing b;isic training for young pe'oph'and lor the skilh'd worki'r h've'l. Running right 
tlu' way through them, however, it is t'vide'iit th:it planning antiioritii'S, governnu'nt ser- 
vice's, e'lnpleiye'rs, and worke'rs’ eirgaiiisatieins alike' are* also ('one-eTiifel with tln' training 
and re'training e>f aelults. It is neit more'ly a epi('slie»n of en'ganising n-lraining as an e-e-o- 
neimiceir social ne'e'e'Ssity, ratlu'r it is acevptane'e' e>f the' jirinciple sthal tiainingisa life-time' 
preK'e'SS and that fiirtlu'r training anel ('elucatieiii are* 1 e'eiming an (»bligatie»n, iu)t me'i'e ly a 
veilimlary actiem. As inelicate-el in astnely em ae-e'e-le-rate-d veicatiemal training jireigrainme's 
fe>r aelults in fenir ICnreipe'an conntrie'S — the' Ihhte’el Kingdom, hrance', the Ne-the'dainls 
aiul lie'lgiiim A\”f, whie'h eiriginate-el in the' de-sii'e' te> re-integrate' iine'inplfiye'd anel handi- 
cappe'el pe'i'senis into the' ae'ti\'e' labenir leire'e', has pre)gre‘ssi\'e‘ly be'e'ome' an inte'gral jiart 
of a re'gienial e'ceinennic re'eh've'lopnu'nt jieilicy (e'.g. to preimote' the* e'stablislmu'nt e>l ne'W 
imele'rtakings in de'pivsse'd aivas), e>r a se’le'ctive' e'lnigration jiediey { 221 ). 

Kve'n theingh fnrtlu'r eelneation anel training an' imfilicit in the' ge'neral syste-ms fe>r 
edne'ation anel training, tlu're'tore', a nnmbe'r eif cemntrie's have iVlt it lu-e'essary to 
re'infeirce' this aclieni threingh nie-asiire's spe'e'iiie'ally inte'nele'el te> ])re)mote' anel e'Xjianel 
veu'atieinal training jireigramme's feir aelults. ilu' Ihmish law feir the' training e>f nnskilK'd 
anel se'ini-skilh'el weirke-rs in e'm’j>le>yn.<'nt is a case- in jioint (e)e)-ioij. I’aralh'l action has 
e'veilve'el in Neirway whe r»' a I'l iv» .'aiiianu'ii; .>y the* Ministry of Labenir aiiticipaie'el 
raising the' ye'arlv pariicijiatieni in giA-ernnie'ni sj>e)nse)i'e‘el aeliilt veK'atieiiial training 
ceinrse'S to be twee'ii l2,e)oe) anel I 5 ,oe»o pa rt ie'i p;. i r. (the* lignre ten’ ie)(» was 5 , 5 e)o) 
ove'r the' iie'Xi liN'e' ve'ars { 222 ). l*re)j)e».-als by the' Xeirwe'gian Miiliste'r e»l hahu'atieni on 
the same sulijert ele'claivel, ainenig e.the-r tilings, that aehih training shenihl be' giwii 
the' same- stains as yenith training, anel e-alle'd tor e-xpaiisiein e)l l.ie-.lide's lor fnitheT 
training anel e'ehu’atieni, a meire' lle'xible* apjn'eiae'h te> e'ertilie-atieiii e;,. die- basis e>l pait- 
time ceinrse's, e'Xpansie>n anel ine're'ase' in the' stale’ grants aiui alleiwane'e'S jiayabh’ for 
anel te) pe'i'senis taking siie'h training, anel the’ e’siablishnu'nt ol a jeiint connnitte'e' to 
advise' e)ii the' engaiiisatieni anel cei-eireiinatieni eii aelnlt training. Ilu’ nie'inbe'rship e>f the' 
latte'i- sheinlel e'ennprise' re’]»rese’i, dative's eif the- jeeinl Idlncatiem ('enme'il, the- Maiipeiwe-r 
Dire'cteirate', the' (le-neral Conleele’iatieni e>f Traeie rnions anel the’ Idniiloye’rs’ Ceinte'ele’ra- 
tion (22)). A little' more’ than a ye-ar late-r nuist e>l the' preipeisals eil beitli ininistrie's 
we're' e'lnbexlie'el m the' re’giilaiieins ajipreiN'e’el bv Railiame'iit le’gaiehng the’ stiitns, tiisks 
anel fniu’tienis ol the' ( eiiine'il leir the’ \ eie'atieinal 1 raining eif .\elults (22.)). 

Much the' same' type- e>f actieni has ele’Ve’le)])e’el in Peilailel. A scheme’ lor premieiting 
aelnlt e-ehie-atiem through ])art-tinie' e-enirse's e)f basic anel fiirthe'r training ‘dr weirke’is, 
was drafted bv’ a committe'e' of the' *1 raele’ I nieni’s ( e’litral Be^iarel in re’cenniiie-neling. 
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iunonfj; otluT tlu* (Mvatioii. williiii iiiilii->iiial i:ii(lt rtakiiiLi?%. nl' (viiti'rs inr Jlic 

{^riioral and vocation. d trainin,i< ol worki i'. (2-'5i. 'l uo v»'nrs lao r, in a;^n*t*nit nt with 
llu' (Vntral ('oininittct* «)t Inuk* I’nioiis, thf Council ol .Mini''lrrs introdinvd a m rics 
ot mca.Mirc.s on tin* .subject. I'urtln r trainint' was cousidi ivd to coinpri'.e (i) niinradins' 
and/or training for promotion, and (ii) updating, k'onr types of j)rogrannne were 
rci'ognised (fnlbliine or ])art-tiine vocation. d cour.ses nonnallv between jo ainl (K)0 
lionrs of instruction; seminars; j)eriods of 'planned em])loyment organised for training 
j>nrj»oses in a suitable j)lant ; snper\'ised self-instruction; ; lurtlier training was to be 
comjml.sory for certain workers phose emi)loye(l in branches of economic activity 
wlieia* the pact* of t»*chnical d(*veloj)nient and ehangt* warrant it), and was to In* organist*d 
in conjunction with annual or long term (*conomic d(*veloj)ment in'ogranmies (gjt)). 

l'\*w countrit*s havt* goiu* so far as to declare furtln*r training < t)mpul.sory for certain 
lra(U*s or occuj)ational lields, boW(*ver. Action has most oft(*n ln*t*n directed towards 
nu*asun*.s to (*ncourag(* ])articij)ation in cour.s(*s oi further training and t*«lucation or 
to promote the institution of appropriate* training facilili(*s for adults. In ik lginm, for 
instance, a d(*cn*(* i.ssued in Julv i'K>.) introduct*d further education allowances for 
young workers wishing to alt(*nd advanced cours(*s in gem*ral or social .subjects ( J5). 
Similar grants and allowanct*s w(*n* aj)j)roved by i(*gulations issued in in the 

l'\*(leral K(*i)ublic of (i(*rmany (kj 5). Tin* same y(*ar .saw tin* (*.stablishment (by dt*cret*) 
of tlu* National Adtdt Training lustitut** in idanct* {J. 2 /). A similar in.stitute was s(*t 
up in Alg(*ria in (22.'*'). 

In Spain a .sej)arat(* l)t*partnn*nt of 1 ‘urther knlucation was .s(*t uj) within tin* Ministry 
of Labour in Nov(*mb(*r i<jf)2 with with* functions " for co-ordinating, promoting and 
encouraging public and j)rivat(* vocational training activiti(*s; for advising training 
centr(*s (possibly d(*ciding tln*ir location, natun* and size) ; and for (*stablishing and 
managing public centres .set up for providing further training” (22p), Tin* Miiiistry of 
Labour sub.s(*(pn*ntly launeln*d a eompreln*nsi\H* work(*rs’ occuj)ational uj)grading 
progranmn*, with a planin*d out])ut of .sonn* 750,000 persons having eomj)leted some 
form of tr.'iining eourst* ln*twe(*n !•;()} and i')b7, and the construction of a network of 
basic cenlrt*.s (oin* jn*r j)ro\ inc(*) and local centres ani mobile instruction units to n*ach 
work(*rs in outlying district'. (250). 

In the I’SSU ;ind the other coimnies of khirope. and in })articular in 

ICast(*rn <i(*rmany, part-tinn* training of a»lnlts for purposes of np jiading and j)romotion 
has tilways been encour.aged and reg.cded as j»ait of ihe norm... eiiiuational ]>roc(*ss. 
In tin* latt(*r country, following an 1 jun r of tin* rouncil of Ministers (i •;*><);, tin* |)lanning 
of adult trilining has been integnilv'd into a comprehensive scln*me of interrekited 
stag(*s of (jualilication (2,ji). Li tiie 1 ‘SSR mnlertakir.gs are reipiired by law to jiroN-idi* 
furtln*r training faciliti(*s for lln*ir workers. 'rin*ir obligiitions are del'nn*d in ii serii*s of 
oriiciid t(*.\ts and r(*gulations, but tln*y carry, too, a right (subj(*ct to the coUsi*nt of tin* 
work(*r’s union) to dismi.ss a worki'r who refuses to learn ii second (r(*lat(*dj iradi* wlu'U 
tin* knowli*dg(* of sucli a tnule is (*ssential to tin* projier jierfonnance of this basic job. 
roll(*etiv(* iigr(*(*nn*nts sj)(*cify tin* number of iiersous for waom further training is to 
In* provided, as W(*ll as the nature of the training and its duration (252). 

V'ocational tniining for iidults, whether integrat(*d in tin* national educiition and 
training syst(*m or distinct from it, is in fact becoming a ]H*rmain*nl tool for .social 
advancement and (*conomic growth. As indicated in a .pycar st;itenn nt on the vocational 
tniining activities of the l)epartm(*nl for \’outh, Sj)orts and Social Alfairs in 'runisia, the 
aj)j)r(*ntice.sbip .syst(*m ctmnot cat(*r for all school droi)-('‘.t.s but tin* adult vocational 
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trainin;^ .systi’in has a relatively larger intake eapaeily, (iuhi;.' to it.^ intensive trainin;^' 
nu'tluuls, aiul <*an U(liij)t more easily to the ditlerent (“diicational k'Vels of such iraiiu'es 
{2X\)‘ It i'' certainly this same ability of vocaticmal trainin.ij programmes for adidts to 
providi' the Ilexibility needed by their economic' develo})menl plans, which has led many 
otlu'r countries in Asia, Africa and laitin America as in Chile- formally to inclndi: 
them in their national manpower developnii'iit plans (2d4)- 

Planning and co-ordination 

The incri'asing complexity of national svstimis of (“ducation and training and tin* 
recognition of thi*ir inlt*rdi“pi‘nd(*nee have led most coimtric'S (“ilher to institute* a single! 
authority with re*spoiisibility for all e'diieafloii and training ae'ti\*itie*s, e>r to include* in 
their organisational structure* permane*nt machine*ry for co-ordination of the* dit'fere*nt 
compone'nt })arts. The* Iatte*r is pe*rhaps particularly notice*able in the* de*ve*loj)ing ceuin- 
trie's whe*re the*re! is spi*cial iu*e*d for plamie*d and simiiltane*ous de*V(*lopme*nt and where* 
the existing institutie)ns are* still re*lative*ly ne*w. It is ofte*n e*asie*r te) start re*ce)gnising 
the ne*e*el fe>r newly cre*ate*el se*rvie es te> ee)-orelinate* the*ir activitie*s than te> ce)nvine'e* le)ng- 
e\stal)lishe*el be)die*s the*y c'aii be*ne*fit iVeun e'edlabeeratiem with se*rvice*s which m.'iy e*Ve*n 
sei'iu, e)ii the face e>f it, te> he* we)rking in e)j)positie)ii. 

Both tlu*se treuelsare re*lle*cte*el in the* ab>tracts. Typie'al e>f the* c'e*ntral planning tre*nel 
is the* new organic law e)ii e*ehie atie)n preanulgate el in Ilonehiras in Kjijy which spe*eifie*s 
that, fe>r the e*l‘fe*ctive' pe*rfe)rmaiK'e* e>f its functie)ns the* l)e*partme*nt of ICellicatie)n shall 
have* se*parate se*rvie'e*s fe>r ‘'pre*-sche)e)l i*elue alie)n, ])rimary e*eliie'ation, ge*ne*ral se*ce)nelary 
e*elue'ation, te*chnieal anel ve)e'atie)nal e*elueatie)n. te*acher training, art e*ehicatie)n anel 
cultural de*ve*le)pme*nt, aelult lite*raey anel e*ducatie)n, speuts, anel sche)e)I builelings.” 
ICach of the*se! se*rvic'e*s, lu)We*ve*r, must fe)lle)W the* ele*ei^ie)iis e)f the* OtVu'e; e>f ()ve*r-all 
ICelueational Planning, which shtdl itse*lf wetrk in cedlaboratiem with the* hlconemiic 
Planning Be)arel (127). 

Whatever the* title give*n te> the- ceeoielinating be)dy se*t up within a ce)untry, its 
functieuis and ce)m})e)sitie)n fe)lle)W the* same* ge*ne*ral lines. The* list e>f sue*h l)e)elii*s, e*\’e*n e)f 
tlie)se note*el in the* abstrae ts, we)ulel be* le)ug. 'riie*ir e e)mpe)sitie)ii is like*ly te> incluele*. as in 
the* case of the* Xatie)nal Aelviseuy ( e*ntre* em Te*chnical ICelucatiem anel Ve)cational Train- 
ing in the* ('e*ntral African Re*p\iblic (2/, 5) the mini.^te*r e>f lahe)ur anel social affairs anel 
the* ministe*r e)f e*elucatie)n (re*spe*cti\e*ly chairman anel vie'e*-chairman), the* ministe*r e)r 
ol'licial re'spemsible* fe>r the* e*ee)ne)mie* ele-ve*lopnu*nt j)lan, the* mini.-'te*rs e)f public we)rks, 
of agriculture*, anel e>f natieuial eli-iv-iue*, the lu*aeis e>f tin* e*eliieatie)nal be)elie*s eliree tly 
cemce*rned anel a spe*cilie*el (e*ejual) iuimi)e*r of re*])re*se*nt at i\e*s e>f e*m])le)ye*rs’ anel we)rke*rs’ 
e)rganisatie)us. The* Supre*me* Ce*mral CemsuitatiN’e* ('e)uimiru*e- sv*i *0;) by liie* Iraej Ministry 
e»f ICduetatiem is ane)the*r e*xamj)le* (2,{f)). 

Ke*pre*se*ntatie)ii e)f the* natie)uat planning ele-partmeiit is bi-ceen.iji.... a pe*nnane*nt 
fe*atui'e*. But nie)re* elire*ct ce)ntae*t with e-urr<*nt manpeewe-j* anel e‘due*at iieiial i'ese*are*h 
activitie*s is l)e*e*e)ming e*ve*u meue* imj)e)rlaiit. Ce)ne;e*rn with mainlaiiiing sue'ii e-oiitact is 
to be* se*e*n in the* e*stal)lishme*nt e)f Mie*h be)elie*s as the ('e*ntral Re*se*are*h Institute- leer 
Ve)catie)iial 'f raining in the* l*'e*ele*ral Ke*j)ublie*. e)f (ie*rma.ny (2.’,7), the* Ministry e>f Labe)ur’s 
Manpe)we*r Re*se*arch Unit in the* Unite*el Kiiigde)in, the* US KelucatieHi Re*se*are'.h InfeU'ina- 
tie)H Ce*nte*r (2j«S), set iij) by the* ])e*])artme'ut e>f Kelucatieen anel inte*nde*d te> se*rve* ne)t 
only the l)e*partme*nt but alse) the* e*ntire* e*dueatie)nal e-ommunity. At natie)nal anel at 
state and le)eial le*ve*ls, actie)ii must be* base*d em accurate* and ui)-te)-date infeuinatiem e)ii 
what is reepiireel e>f the system as a whole in numbers anel in epiality. 
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ill. Vocational orientation, guidance and selection 



Tho rhiinging coiuvjHs of tho objec tives and organisation of education and training 
liave created new j)rol)lenis for vocational orientation and guidance, as have the changing 
economic and social pressures discussed in ( liapter I. But if they have raised jn'obleins 
they have also had a positive impact. Orientation . nd guidance; services have gained 
tremc'udously in importance; over the' j)ast fe*w ye'ars. The inelividual is more aware of 
the ne'ed to exercise his choice' of an occupation well, and to seek help in doing so; 
emjdoyc'rs are' more' incliiu'd than in the' past to use' more scie'iitiiicaliy ])roved methods 
for sele'cting tlie'ir e'lnjdoyees. 

Sl)e'citically, it is the ge'Ue'ral tende'ucy to stay on longe'r at school, eithe'r on a vol- 
untary basis or be'causc' of a formal i)role)ngation of the; pe'rioel of compulsory schooling, 
and the' concejd of compre'hensive' or niulti-]nirpose' sediools which, toge.'the'r, have had 
the greate'st single' imj)act. Bostpone'ine'iit of the' fmal de'cision for a trade' or an occu])a- 
tional lie'ld, and the' broader educational base's of the' iinal ye'ars of com])ulsory e'ducation 
have' e'Xj)anek'd the' range' of occupational j)ossihilitie's and rende're'd the' work of the 
guiehmce' counse'llor more' e'om])l«'X. An additional ('e)in])lication may l>e' see'ii in the' fairly 
gene'ral ae-c('])taiu(' of the' idea tlait voe'alional orientation and guielaneH' are not actions 
whie-h are' nee-ele'e! emly omv in a lifetime. As stale'el in a re'se)lutie)n aele)j)te'el at a ine'e'ting 
of exj)e;rts ce)nvent'el by the in'n-rnatieaiai \"e)calie)nal (iuielance' Asse)ciatie)ii (KiVA) in 
the'i'e is a ne'eel fe)r the chilei, aele)le>ce'iit or yejung aelult te) re'Ceive the' inelivielual 
assistance- of a guielaiuH' e'enmse'llor at eliflt'renl stage's of his elev('loi)me'nt fre)in le) e>r 
II years e>f age up te> the' age' e)f J4 or 25 ye-ars (24e>). 'I’he're' are' case's whe'i'e' it is le'lt that 
this pe'rioel e)f ne'e'el sheiulel be e'Xte'iiele'el well he-yoiiei the; 25 ye'ars age- limit. 

A \Ve)rking Party e>n the- functie)ns anef e)rganisatiem e)l ve)catie)ual guidance' fe>r 
aelults anel olele'r ])erse)ns, se-t up by the' Swe'elish \’e)cational Guidance' Associatiem, 
ne)te'd the- higher incide'iu'e' e>f e)lele'r pe-rse)iis see'king the aiel e)f the- guidane'e' services and 
attribute-el it te> the higlu-r sche)e)l-lt'aving age anel the rapidly edianging structure of the- 
employment market. The- ce)ntinuing e'xe)elus fremi agriculture anel forexstry, the ine'reas- 
ing number of W'e)!!!!'!! \n»k) re;-e-nte'r the- em])le)yme'nt marke-t afte-r an ab.sence; of some 
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yt'ars, and policies tor tlu* ic'iiitc'j^ralion (>f liandicapjx’d workcas into ilie lal)our force, 
have ijireatly increased the deinands^niadi' on voc'ational f^uidance servia'S and liave 
inadi' new sjH'cialisations within tlu* gcaieral j^nidaiu'e lic'ld (2^oj. 

I h(*n“ has therefore b(*i*n a move owr tlie past decadi* or so to sj)n‘ad llu* span of 
voi'ational i^nidaiu'i* and ori(*ntation both backwarc’s into the j)riinary scliool ])rOf4raniiiK* 
and forwards to come to tlu* aid ol the adult workiT. It is p(‘iiiaj)S indicative of this 
trend to noti‘ that in K)()J the International Vocational ('luidancc* Association felt it 
necessary to change its titli* to becoim* tlu' Intcaaiational Association for Kducational 
and Vocational (luidance in ord(‘r to clarify its field of action. Ihit the main effort is 
still, and likely to ri*main, coiK'ent rated on youth; tlu* gi'iK'ral coiu'ern is that of helj)ing 
young peopli' to cross ovi'r as smoothly as possible from full-time education to integra- 
tion into the active labour forci'. 

Orientation - guidance - selection 

An artick' publislu'd in “La nouvt'lle R(‘VU(‘ ix'dagogicpu''' in i()f)2 wanuxl against a 
Uaidency to confuse' vocational guidance and vocational se'k'ction. Tlu* aim of sek'ction 
was to ('boose from the mass a (pialilii'd minority for doing a spc'cihc job n'quiring 
.sjH'cilicd (pialihcatious ; tlu' ])urpos(' of vocational guidance* was to enable* e*ve*ry indivi- 
dual to hud the* place* in tlu* work fore'e which ce)rre*spe)uds be*st to hise)wn aptitude*s and 
tlu* inte*re*sts ot socii*ty (241). I o the*se* t we> nolie)ns should be* add(*d the* ide*a of vo('atie)ual 
orie*ntation : a stage* which pre*ce‘ele*s the* othe*r twu) anel is inteiuk'd to give* young p(*oj)le 
ap])roachiug .school-k'aving age* a ge*iu*ral unele*rstanding of the* e*niplovme*nt marke*t, its 
opportunities and the care*e*r limitations implie'it in the* selection of ditie*reiit stre*ams of 
education. 

The orie*ntatioii pha.se is further sul)-eliviele*d iute) ge*iu*ral orientation activitie*s and 
practical orie*ntation. The fornu*r are* large*ly informational. The* latte*r c^ m])ri.se's short 
periods of practice* and/or ob.se*rvation in .se‘ve*ral oe-cu])atie)n.s. Its diree't e>bje*ct is to 
acejuaint pe*r.sons about to e*ute*r e*mple)ynu*nt with tlu* nature* and conditie)ns e>f work 
in the* occupation(s) in (pu*stie>n se> as te> e*nsure* a re*alislic approach to occupational 
choice. 

Me)st ce)untrie*s have* irie*el O) iiuvi i he* chalk'iigi* ol veK atie)ual guidaiu'e* bv' taking 
advantage* of the* le>nge*r 5)e*rie)d oi e-ui.ijiuLory se'howIi..g to iiu liuii* sy.ste*matic, planiu*d 
ob.s(*rvatie)n anel e)rie*ntali()ii .^rssie)iis inO) the* rrgniar se'iuxa ’oree.uraiiiiiu*. ^liu* ]>re*- 



voe'ational and pi)iyte*chnical training e)i' e*elucalie>n ini re)ihu'i*ei iii liie I'SSK and othe*r 
('ountrie*s ol hnistern hvUre)})e* siiu'e* ier5'^. and the* i)bse*r\'atie)n ami e)rie*nlatie)n cycle*s 
institute*d wi t h tlu* 1* re*iu'h e*du('a I ie)ual re*le)rms elise'usse*d in sonu* <K*tail in ( hapte*r 1 1 • 

are* case*s in j)e)int. 

Some* ('e)untrie*s wiiie’h have* le)lle)We*el (lie* iele*a e>f ])olyte*chnical e'e)urse*s a> .1 pre*))ara- 
tion lor the* transition Irom schoe)l te> weerk, leave* .se*e*n it meere* as an inde*pe*nde*ni acti\'ity, 
school-ba.se*el but ue*ve*rthe*le*.ss eeutside* the* sclueed svste*m. riiis is llu* (*ase* with the* 
re*c()mnu*ndatious for the* orgaui.satie)n e>l a <)th ye*ar ol ('eemjeulseery e*elue';ition in Austria. 
I he* ce)urse*s lor the* ()th ye*ar are* te> have* siandarel .syllabi, whie'h must ne*\'t*rllu*less be 
ll(*xibl(* e*nough to allow aeljustme*nt wlu*n ne*('e*ssarv. riie*ir aim is to give* ])uj)ils wiio are* 
ne*ithe*r atte*ndiug a junieer se*e ()uelary e>r a higlu*r scheee)! (wlu*the*r ge*ne*ral or te*chnical, 
agricultural or vocational) neer staying in the* k)We*r e>r up])e*r pnmarv e'la.sse*s or a spe'cial 
.sch(M)l, g(*ne*ral ba.sic training wath a view te> tlu*ir future* care*ers. In e)tlu*r w'ords, tlu*y 
are* for youngsters wlu) do not wish to jeroleeng the* tie*s with .school. The instructiejn 
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should tluMvfon- not ho ‘'bookisir in diarartor and should avoid n'(iniring much memory 
work ol the pupils. 

I In' curricMihuii would include instruetion in such suhji'ets as; rules ot behaviour 
(iududini; attitiuU's to work), mother tou.mie, mnUu'matics, basic economic ami social 
sciences, Civics, economics, technical drawinjj;, hygiene and honu' economics, and an 
initiation into practical work. Vocational guidance is to be reinforced by orientation 
visits to firms and (‘.xhibitions (242). 

The same type of apjn'oach can be seen in the I'ederal Re])nblic of (lennany with 
the year of post-|)riinary practical oric'iitation organised jointly by the ( hristian Move- 
ment for Vonng People’s \ illages and Hibernia Limitc’d, e.xcept that here the in'ogramme 
is more occupation-minded. The pn])ils spend three days a W('t*k on practical work and 
the remaining two at a vocational school (24,)). Another variation oil the same theme 
is the institution of prevocational clas.ses in Switzerland jiroviding an optional year of 
continued education for young people' who, on completing tlu'ir compulsory education, 
are not suriicieutly mature to make a valid occnjiational choice. The lirst such experi- 
ment was noted in the abstracts with resjiect to the cantc»n of Aargau (244). '1 he syllabus 
nuich resembles the programme recomiiu'mU'd by the Austrian jiolytechnical commis- 
sion. I.ater references deal with similar arrangements in Zurich and in the canton of 
Basel- Laud (245, 246). 

In all ca.ses, howi'ver, theri’ is the problem of how' to make the orientation visit to 
work-places meaningful. How is it to become' more than just an outing, an ('sca])c' from 
the .scliool routine? How is tlu' school to determini' tlu' usefulne.ss a visit to a gi\'eii iirm 
or undertaking can have for a partiimlar grou}) of pupils or class? What can bi' done 
to make the visit more effective, or to counteract attempts - whether intentional or 
involuntary- on the part of tlu' enpiloyi'r to use thi' visit for ri'crnitmeiit jmrjioses? 
These arc some of the cjuestions which are being aski'd by teaclu'rs and guidance 
specialists in all countries and schools which have instituted school and youth gnidanci' 
si'rvici's. Some of the answers are discussed in an article on ri'search being carried out by 
the Vocational Guidance Research Ihiit of the l)>j)anment of I’sychology, Li'eds 
University (247). Thi'y are also to lie found in tlu' background to the preparation ot a 
model plan for the organisation ot a vocational orient, it ion visit, esttiblished as a 
demonstration oroject by tlie Vocalioiud (luidtinci' Ohice ol the ctuiton of Zurich, 
Switzerland (248). 



Practical orientation through v/ork experience 

More ri'cently there htive bi'i'ii signs of ti tendency to I'tirry pnu'tii'a! orii'uuil lon one 
stage further, to ('iitible tlu' pupil to gi't, through pi'isonal work ('Xperieiin' in ^eiecti'd 
occnptitions, ti retilistic idi'ti of wlnit ihi' job^. tmd job environnu'iits ('iittiil. 1 he ^li)^tr^lcts 
do not as yi't carry many referi'iici's to such nu'tisnre^: they tire probtibly tit too exjieri- 
nienttil a stage for opinion to bi' formed tis to thi'ir worth. In Sweden, such prtictictd 
vocationtil orienttition (I’RYO) wtis intidi' compnlsory tor till tlu' <Sth-yi'tir pnjiils in the 
ni'W common btisic school as trom the iij()5-i9f)b school yetir. It consists in organising 
work experience in two or thri’i' different jobs for etich pupil ior a tottil period ol three 
weeks. Its gotil, tis stated in the school cnrricnhnn tiiul ri'jiroduced in the reli'vant 
abstract, is to conpilement 

“the theori'tical vocationtil orienttition by mtiking it possible lor thepuj>ils to 
get, through personal experience of working in .selected occiiptitions, a realistic 
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iili .Mit w li.il till’ j(il» .Hill j' il M ii \ irm.im 111-' III I 111 - iM riipiiiidi! 1 iiiiiil ; till' jnijiils 
j^i'l itii iijijii »i t imil \' ol tlA'iii,:^ .n ii limiiiif^ mu in .u tUiil wmk win tin r lin-y jio>- 

M'» till- iipt ituili >, mil II ''I-'. I l«'.. M iMuri il Im* lln* iin uj».iliiiii> in inii‘>timi ; it 

jMii\ ii!r> llir juipil; witli In lti T kin i\\ Ii i1l;i ;il)nui uorkin;^ riiiniilimiN, r.f;, iinlii-^- 
triiil »uj;.mi''.itiiiii ami >pi i i.ili'^.itinii. tin- ii l.ilim!'>liip In iwi i ii rmpluvrr .uni 
rliipliiVrrs aiul iM’tWrrli iiilli aj;iir'<. iraiiiiiii^ fai'ilil ir>, >.ifrlV , ainl iililii^lrial 
hy^ii-iu*." 

Implrmi-iitatiiiii of tin' m’Iii iih- i-iitaiK a to iiii inl»iu> .unomit oi in^auiNiitimiai work, 
ami Miu^t li.ivo till' full co-ojH i.itimi ami riimpri-lii ii'.ioii of all p.irtn-> I'oiic'i i in-di 
pari iit>, trac‘liiT!<, pujiiN. l•mploy( r^, tin- i mplnv i i-^ Mom wimm lln- yonii^-.li i*.s will ;;i-t 

tln ir information, tin- county m IiooI lioariK .iml iduniy l.ilmur lioanl>, tin- v<M alioual 

f^niilanci* >jH-cialists (,2.}n). ull tin- i-xpi-i n uiv> liavi- ln-i-n .'.ncci-»iul. Sub>cribcr> to 
*’ i raining bif l’roj^rc>s” m.i\’ n-call .m .im i ilnti- on tin- >y>ti-m wliicli wa> pulili^ln-d in 
N’oltmu- .p N«». I, and liij^lili^lit'. >onn of tin- prolili-in'. r.UM (i. 

Tin- onlv ollii-r coinp.iralili- r\amjili-> noti-d cnnn- from tin- Ivdi r.»i Ki-pnlilic of 
(.a-rmany and tin- I'niti-il Kingdom. In tin- l-i di tal Ki public an i-Npi-riim nt wa> made 
to introilnci- a two-wi t-k praciii al lr.iiuin.i pi liod in imlu>irv loi (jlh-yi-ar M lmolciiildrcn 
in llicli-fcld.on wliicli toba-'i- >itbM-(|m ut pirvocational trainiiiK and vocational ;^nid.mo-. 
Tlic (-\|H-riim-nt sn-m.s to b.ivi- bi-i-n >ucn N-'fnl in that it nuikc.s (-oniiM-llinj^ and pl.icc- 
im-nt in appri‘nti<v>bij> ca-^icr. Ibit tin- at tii li- dr>ct ibin;^ tin- cxpi-ritm-nt com'lmlo that 
if tlii'' tv|M- of trainiuK p'-rioil i^ to In- iuiiodm'i-d j^i-m ially tin- vocational f^uid.mco 
ollici s will m I'd timcli nnai- stall (av*). 

Tln-M-iondcascisa pii\atc m Im im- imtiati d by lln- bi-:nlm.isti-r ol ,i iJritisb M-comlaiy 
sclnHil lor boy.s, backed by tin- liK*.d town council and willi tin- co opi-mtion of local 
industry. It is one scbool's answi-r u» the problems raised by tin- mass of boys stayiti}' 
on at sclicMil beyond theconipnlsiiry .schooling' j»eriod yi-t not Inivini* eilln-r tin- intention 
or the a])titude for hii^ln r educ.ition. It ;;ives tin- boy :i chance to a<'<iuire an industrial 
(or commercial) orientation and even to lind his ri^ht h-vel within tin- industriid struc- 
ture (251). 

Vocational guidance and manpower planning 

The tipsurf^e of interest in voe.itioual oiii mation ami .i^uidaiice si enis imlic-ative of a 
iieeil which may h;ive been latent im- some time. It is no aceidei.t that this interest 
should i^row p:irall<-l to the swinj^ towards the si T utiiii-. soeio-i i unmuic- .ipjitoacli to 
m:uipow(-r plaunini^ and hunuiii resoun es devi-lopau-nl . \‘oeatimi.,l -iiidiim ■ oas utained 
recoi^uition as a vtdmdile tidjtinct, an essential toi»I ni iu-nipower piaiiaini^. ihtl a certain 
amount of conilict is apparent between national m.iii’pnwer m eos aiai coiKvrn lor the 
occnpatioiitil pn-feri-nces of the imli\idn.d. It m.iv snim times be onl\- ,1 very ..ne line 
which sep:ir;iti-s i^eiinim- ]ir:ietical vociiiiomil orientation Irmn iiti. lojits 1... ly to 
direct youni4 hdiotir into useful chanm U of acti\ ii\’ with known 1 j,.,.!oyment o_ .oittt- 
nities. M<-asUi‘es to comb. it tin- probjeni of the ediiiiiled miemjiloved in lm.;a by 
eiicor.rai^ini^ them to i-mb.irk on sell-emjiloyuieni (i.pj), and to er.idicate the p. .a-r.d 
aversion to tnaimtil work in many of tin- diA-elojiinij ;is well .is tin- more hi;;lily indtis- 
tritilised countries, can be re/^arded as both economic plantiinp' and p'uidance of tin- imli- 
vidual into employment which will;;i\‘«- him i-conmnie iudepemU-nci- and self-respect. 

rite .same may pi-rhaps be said of the iitti-mpis bein.^ made in many eountrii-s, and 
particularly in Africa, to j^ivi- rural youth jirevoctitiontd training and to direct them 
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tow.mis local Mui>l(>viii'‘nt a^;ri{Miltuial .ih<i iion-.i^ricnltural i;: onlcr to ihe 

drill aw.iy from tlu‘ land. A miinl)rr of .aa li >(‘in nic> ar<* in ojtoralion i xpi-rinn ntally, 
bill (»nlv ii lew ol tiiein have been » »l lor di>cu>>ioii in lac ab-^t racts. i<rjiri‘>* ni.(t i\\; 
»)t ibis trend in the developing eonniric^ are ihr pre-apprrnti<v-»hip centre^, in Tnni>ia 
the Civic Service sy.stfin in Mali (.in) and llie Vonn- i’ionrers Movenirnl in the 
('cntral African Republic (42). all three of which h.ive Ixvn in>tiinled princij)allv to 
te.ich improved hiid)andry techni»|in-> .md to provide piilyvalenL training in connnoii 
craft trades as a f'eiu ral preventive a;;ain>t tliij rural cxodiis, and tin* "back lo the land 
inovcinent'* started as a cainpaif^n aii.iin^t nni inplovnnTil in Dahomey (40). Tin* ai lion 
taken by the Madrid Provincial ('hamlx'r of lniin>try to institute "vocational initiation” 
courses to prepare primary school pnj»iN for cinploynifiit in various oci npatioiis avail- 
able locally, and {generally to promote tho ilcvclojnni'ni of the Madrid hinUa iaml, c.m 
be viewed in much the same lif^hl (n<>), ailhoiii^h the jiroblem is l,»y no means as acute 
as in the countries ji:st citeil. 

(‘oncern over the need to direct yonn;^ people into occupational :'n Ms in conformity 
with the needs of the economy is very ap))arent ri^iit through the tibstracis. In dis- 
Ciissinj; the trailes or occiij)ations to be tani^ht in the then newly iiistittiled jiraciical 
trainin;^ chisses in the ii-year schools in the I’SSR. it is stati'il cati-;4orically that i-ach 
pupil should, in principh', be able to ehoo>e hi-, tradi’ freely but that "the needs of the 
initiomd economy, and more ])articnlarly of the economic areas concerneil, in regard to 
skilled workers tak«' jiriority” (25.;). In K)0.i special vocational /guidance jnvieran.nies 
were established by the City of Dresden in 1 ' li-rn (h-rmany, with a view lo directing 
pniiils systematically towards an occnpati«»nal choice in line with the needs of the 
economy {254). A community programme spons()ivii and adminisii red by the local 
Chamlier of Commerce in a small town in Ma^sachiiseUs (I'SAj has as one of its guiding 
])rincij»les the need to direct yomig peoj)le towanls training and ein])loyment ojipoitn- 
nitii'S avaihd)le locally (255). i hi* vocation.d gnidaiu'e svstem evol\-ed in C/.echoslowikia 
links education and training with the state et'onomic j)Iaiining through a c()iuplex system 
of "aj>prenticeship bahmee sheets " which reve.d iliiiei'ences between regional manpower 
needs and the numbers of young ])eoplo a\ailabio to till them. 'I'hi' ditierences are then 
resolved l>y what is termed "inter ri-gional transfer of \'ont h". When vocational guidance 
is so closi'ly tied in with the luviis of the economy, however, its psychological ;isj)ccts 
rim the risk of being forgotten, b'e.ir of iieglect of tin* individual in ajijilication of the 
plan h:is l(*d agroiij) of C/ech j)syci.ologisis to devise a sciieme for redressing exi'essive 
1‘inphasis on econoniii' factors, a scheioe which h.i-> now been operating in :dl C/.ech 
schools .since ip().; (251)). 

'I'he (V.ech re.search in this liehl is cii.iracierisiic of .1 common trend: if vocational 
guidance .services are tending to appi\' :i more pr.iciical a[»i>roach aiid lo diirect tlieir 
coim.sellei'S (both young :md adult) towards those Uelds and occirpations where tla'V are 
likely to I'md :m economic return for their training aiiil work, they are none the less 
deeply ('<)ncerned with taking the ocenjiat ional aspirations of the individual into account. 
This was delined at the I(i\'A meeting of experts in as inijilying jissistaiice btised 

ujion knowledge of the young persoit, his needs ami environment, within tlu^ framiwvork 
of the economic sitinition in the c()nntry {2,;p), .\t the same meeting it w:is stated ihat 
the .school c:m lie expected to helj) substantiallv in the cvtilnation of tln^ individual 
]>rol)lems of pupils and nndaajnstcd chiUlnMi anil to decide the (liftereiit forms of assis- 
tance reipii red. Hut in both the KrVA re])ori and the ('/.ech stnd\' referred to above, it is 
stressed tlnit the gnidanct' proce.ss is a joint affair involving, as ai>}>ropriale in each local 
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The special groups 



II ran b.* arun.''l ibal lli.‘ ^I'Ml' r ail- i.ii"H b. m- I'ai.l i" m.iix ,.mal a-i^l-ur.-. aial 
in nartinilar to lli.‘ |.robl.-ni utoh}.- lia> .M.-ib, lb'- l-iivsnallv an<. taiiv baiali- 
,,l. til.- inala.liiMr.1 aii.l tli. in.-niallv ba. Uai.l !.a> b. . n |.i..n.i.l. .1 ov . r..n..n.H* 
ron>iarralion>. Tbi> n.»l .-ntii. Iv 1 b.‘ t ij^lu . inpl.-vni. nt niar.o-ls ..1 lla; pa•^l . 1 . . a<l. 
in in.liistviali>.'a .‘.nintri.‘> luiv r.M lainlv v;i\vn nuni.-ii'..- inii'.-iu> K. tli'- viMb!.- ( l.aii^.- 
in attitml.' fmanK .niplovni.-iU ol il..>.- .-ai-.i^oi !'•>. ‘ onM.l.Tabl.' iTo^r.-s. has br.-n 
inado ill arbi.-viiif' a uii.l'-istaii.lin:^ ol tli.- . inplovin.-ni iin; >li. at iui's ..1 s..ual .ni'l 

pliVMi'al liandiiMp^ and vorati.Mial j;iii.lan.v has lis, n t.. tli.‘ (..•.•asi..n. 

'a (vrtain nninb.T ol tli<- al>stra.‘ts ola-siii.-d nii.l.T ibi-^ Ii.-a'lni- d.-al with ^iii.laiK.* 
artiVitio^ sp.riallv dir.'.-f-.l io\vanl> lli. s.- .lisa.lvaiila^.-d ^roui^ 1 l..-iv aiv. i..r nistaiuv. 
ivfrrrmvs to llio' work of tii.- v...'ali..nal ^;ni.ianr. r.-ntiv.s in H.-lKnini sp.yialisiii- in 
a^i'^i'^lanr.* to tlir adult nnrin]»lo\'''d with pliy^'ical or in.-ntal IuiikIk.iP'' (“57). 
vocational {^iii.laiKa manual wlii.li lia> b.-cii ].r.-par.d tor t.-acb.-r.s in tlir b.al.-ral 
UcimWir n( ('.miKinv .Iruliiif; with ucl.ilrM-rm;- (2(,j ■ tn ii. iH.n i.ik. ii h. 

m- r,-,.rirnt s.'ht...l tln.p.nit- in . nunin.'s, tuih m 1 tmwtt m pt.f h-m.,t 

(..,8). Si.irh,l ht.v,- h.-.-u l.iUn, in tin- I SA n.f tin- vnrntnmnl |.iv|Mr„l„.n nt 

;„;.ntallv ivtanl.al y.miu; l>.-ol.l'* (^5<a or l..r ili..s.‘ who an- p iVH. allv ..r .an..tion.dl> 
l,,udicapp.‘d <ir otherwis.. sociallv disa.lvanla,ki.-.l (2(.o. In lb- I'.-d.-ial K.-p' I'll' 

of (iermanv. innitallv r.-tarded boys in tli.- >l..-. ial .'lass.-s of tla; coninmii basic >.-l.ool 
arc incr.-asiiif^lv b.-in'j; orici.t.al towar.ls appr.-mi.a-siiip ni crtaiii ol lb.- crall timl.-s. 
.‘sp.riallv as lions.- ])aint.'rs (jbj). The r\i.lrn.v ‘...avs ra .o.v that lla- pnm ipl. > la . 
been aec.'j.te.l and have even b.vn caiii.d i... .» \..a.i im- H: 4 ib Inboui .sitiiati...i 

AlViminirV h^^^ work .-xp.-ri-.a-r ..f b....:!. '■ ' 

rvesi};ht.ni()t(^rd.an.lieai.sji.-arin-^.i.l.-. is.an. pt.apu.v..u.nii..u..ra ni.nl.d liaiida ap 

lias be.-n carried out in Italv aiia.n.^ pupils \vi... l.-:i .>m ol ll“’ b'-<‘ spr.ial sc loo s o 
handicai.p.'d eliildr.-n in Milan. Tu.- mm was i«. a^-.-ss the n-liability ol vaimus la. i.Ms 
i„ pnalictiiiK satisfael..rv inl.-;;rat ion ii. w..rkin,;; bl- on tb.‘ basis .U a ..-lail.-d ana \sis 
of til.' in.'dicab i)Vscli..loKi‘':d ami so. ial siliiati..iis ol ill-' siibj.'Cts. It was ...nnd that lli 
occiiiiations follow'd by tlie.s.- v.-nii;' liaii.licapp. 'l p.'ople covivi a wi.b' ian;;e o j.ibs 
but show.'.! littl.' convlation with th.' vocational lraininJ^ aciunv.l at .school, t was 
concluded that educational tiiid vocational j^ni.lai.ee sh.ml.l nMi.slilule a sii^le an.l 
continuous proce.lure tiud that cl..s.' ait.'iilion should be paid to p.sychological a.sjx'as 

in all reh.ibilitation work (2(p;). , ■ 

The vocational j;uidamv coiins.-llor is in a sp.-.'ial and j.rivil.'K.'d ix.sition in ih.' ti am 
trviiiL' tn h. lp Mi.-li (liilclivn. In smn- r.•sp,■(■l^ in- i- til'ln tn .in inniv inr ,.[• ..■nin ninu- 
about tin- ivlanl.nl or nu-nlallv ili^tmli. a rliilil or .nioh-M-nnt tlian . .ui tin- p.u .■tit,- ot 
t.-adinr., a psvcholoKist or iMvhititri^t. l-sy,-l,otlnTai,y in voftttton.u .aiinian.-.- Itas it^ 



limitations howev.T. Its value eon.sists mainly in Us ability to track down ..i 



llinilUlMMls I 1 . 1 ' till!' . . 1 • ,1 ' . 

real reasons tor diHiculth's at sdiool or in an aiipivutieeship. and in this wa\ t.. u- Ip 
p.sychologist or p.sychiatrist to pre.scribe the rij^ht treatment (2(14). 
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Methods, training and research 

Witli iv( t ion of l lnM’nuij il« \lt \' n.;' i nil " 'i I ii lu'i nl I Ik • it );,.il Col II I >' III il jol) 

h.i'' 1'onn' concern for liim .nl' iiu.ii'- i-o ji.n.ition lor jii i iorinn.4 it. (iin'i.incr 

coiniM-lior j>rcj>iiralion i> tcmlinj^ to niclnilt’ nioir ''tnox' oi ji’*\i'liolii;4\-. tu l•nl|lIltl>'i■'l• ilu* 
nt-ril ii» li.ivi' an nnilcr>tanilin^ ol jn r-'on.iIii\' li\ nannc'^ .in>. niot i\ at ion, a" well a-' 
U)>ilatin}4 in new tcacliinj^ incilia, a'">i''"nii'ni ilt \iiv>. anil ti »’lini'jni '>. An .Vim ric.in 
.11 til'll- ailil-' t liat llic rinj>lo\-nii nt l•onn'>l■llo^ 1 1 nl,i\- mn>t aNo |•lln''l■ion^l\ anti <ii liln-rat i-l\’ 
think in terms of chanj^e anil keeji nj' to il.iieon new anil e.Njiamlin^^ 01 enji.it ional la M> 
lie mn-'t learn to ju'esent inlorni.ilion at the rij;lit moment. Ih- «loe> not, aecoiiliny; 
to a Swi>^ .irticle {)nbli>heil in ii|0^,neeil to i>e ,1 tr.iiiieil ji'>ycholo:.ii>.t hnt he ilin-> neeil 
to liave hail ^niricient irainiiiK in ji>vcholo;4V to in- able to iliM*n>-' and >limnlate di>- 
ens^ion with .ulolescents and their ji.irent'- (jo(>), ( )n the whole, however, the connM'llor's 
role and functions are not very well delined. A -'iirvi v carried ont in area vocati<m:d- 
technical schools in five states in the I'.'^A reached the conclusion that it wa> itnj»o>sible 
to dr.iw uj) jj;eni rally a}>j»licable deM iijitiotis for either 



Aptitudes and potential for success 

More recently, jiidj^inf' bv the ab>tr.ict>. the bulk ol the research in this lield has 
been on the assessment of jnijiil j»oienti.il and ajiiitiiile ,ind on testinit the ellectiveness 
of connsellinj; jiractices under certain conditions. Assessment h.is been movinj^ away 
from the rather narrow concejits of nsin;^ tests .mil ajititnde batteries lor determinin;' 
success ])otentiah Kven the concej)ts of success h.i\ e been chanj^in;^. lu aiidition lo loiij^- 
acci'})ted external success criteria in i-miiloyment earnin;j;s. ontjMit, stability in 
em|>loyment there are other measures to be ajijilied, siii'h as the inilividnar.s career 
.satisfaction (2biS). Administration of a test batterv alone is not i non.ih; it must be 
l)acked uj) by other and broader tyjies ot inform. li Ion health and jiliysical lactors, 
.school results and home environment ami by exteiisivi' dejith iiiter\iews. 



Occupational choice 

\’ocation;il jj;uidance seems, in fact, in oe at .■ new oe^innin;.;. Much that is written 
todiiv on the subject is exj)lor:itorv or exj.eriment.d in character, t onchisioiis .are still 
only tentative. I'lie lines of research are interest in;.; in l iieinselvi-s. (/ne of the more 
prevalent themes is the ly]»e of l.icinr inilnencini; occniialioind choice, and a iiinnber ol 
])rojects to :iscerl;»in the motivations oi oci uj>.ii lon.il ehoice h:i\'e beeii noted in the 
abstracts, among them; 



— :m inijnirv in the l\SA to determine the ocen;. lational jiretereiices :md 
e.xpecttitions of girls in relation to the occnji.itional level ol their jitirents 

— a study in Ktistern (rermany to show whethei their jirtictical work chisses 
laid h:ul an effect on the girls who chose a lechnictil occnjialion on leaving 
.school (270); 

— • :i h'rench iiujuiry to determine the influence of aptitudes on adolescents' 

inclinations as regards occujaitiomd choice (271) ; 
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- - two Italian >^tinlii‘>. oin- on thn jutlain of o.rnpai io.' il (hoica <lnnnK 
tniiniii}^ (-7-) “li**'*" **•' otviij'ational vlioicn and ft tmoinin planning 

(*J7d) : 

a sfrifs uf stiidif.- in tlm I’SSK on ^nhjffls^-. ii as thf oo-npational ini. r.->>ts 
of sohoolcliililrfii (^7.1), llm niotivfs nml.'i'.> in^t otrnu.uion.il choio; (275], 
tin* ps\vlit»-sot'ioloj;ifal fa.'ttirs ruinift tftl with tlt'Vflt.pnifiit of an inlt irst 

in ti iratlf (27<)) ; 

-- a tltiftond llifsis by a Swiss j)n\rholu,i;isi and .mii'i.mrf ronnsfllor tjii the 
posMbililk'S of pivtlifiin}; offnj.ational cla.i.r on ihc basis of Kndfr 
tpit'stitinnairfs anti llio (ifiiffai Apliindf lest l*attfr^ (- 77 )’ 

Ollier intereslint^ lieltls for n-seairh have been tin- ''\pirlati<»ns ot yonn^< jtjb apiili- 
canls in brance (27S) ; the oarei-r historu-s ot iraiimi and untrained I S secontlary school 
f^radnates. assessed eleven years after -ratlnatiiif^ (27*)) : the relationshii.s between 
school results, voeatitMial aptitudes and p. i fonn.iin >• .it work slndietl anion;^ apppiitifs 
in a (.eiinan inel.ilwoil . I.'.y'r,-, tie aliitiel.- ol appi- nti<.- lowaid .Hen Had-- and tieir 
( hoi< e t»l ti.-ide and .nb e.pe ni <ii a p|)oini in' n> in lie v-oiian;* em. n<nnie m . .1 po- 
Inninary study undertaken by the liisiiime ol 1 '. .ia;;o;4icai Kcsearcli at Ih.itid.iva m 

tV.trhoslovakia {2S1). -i mu- 

A {general increase t>f interest in a research aiiproach to prt»bleins and possilnlities 

of vocational gnitlancc is api>arcnt. 'I hesr stndu's are lan.^ible evidence that less faith 
is placetl in inlnilive connselliii};. jndf^enu-m. is still a key eleineiil in the tonnse 01 s 
(lualificatitnis, bnt it ncctls to lx* hacked by h.ird veritiable data, belli. t[>s it is not 
surprising to tintl. in view of this trend, that in the UtsA there has bi-en experimentation 
to dtW’isc, develop and test a coinpnter-b.ised system of vocational guidance — 
autoconn to offset wt'aknesses in the hnman element. The object ot th»- exercise was to 
try to .simulate good eounsellor behaviour on a computer .system ami then eompare the 
outcomes of the computer with those obtaiiieil by a ‘‘real comis.-hor. Ihe ni.ichnn’ 
.system agreed witb the hnman counstdloi.s <»n fippioxim.it' 1\ /5 .» stni * ttt 

appraisal statements and ahonl ()5'::. of the conr.se .selections. Hut the human element is 
still to be reckoned with; nearly all students were inore iio.sitive towards the Iminan 
counselling system. Automated counselling is not lor tomorrow (2.S2). 
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IV. Supervisors and technicians 



Sup<*rvisory traiiiinj.j, iiiorr than any otlirr sccUu* of the trainiii;^ licld, has 

bocn throu.tjli a period ol asscssnifiil. Little that is really new has been afldrd 

to tlio trainiii{^ projj;rainm(‘S. Instead, tlu're has been a fairly couniioii trend to look 
backwards at the product of j)a^t activities and policies— the niultitnde ol .su})ervis(^ry 
training prograinines--and to ask whether the latter an* really fullilling their jnirpo.se. 
This is not to say that the period has hern one of stagnati(>n, hut rather that there is 
a gent!ral demand for a more informed aial Ilexible ajijiroach to supervisory problems, 
for assessing the present position before going on to another stage, in the game. I»y and 
large, the sujtcrvisory jiroblems themseh’es fail into two main categories; one. j)ro- 
fe.ssional — the role of the siipervi.sor or tin; » onteiit of his job; the other |)ers()nal - the 
supervisor's status, in society in ge.neral just as much as at his jdace of work. 



Role confusion in supervision 

All re.search progrannnes and o\’ainalion jirojeeis n. tii' .s;.j .e:'\ m v training field 
teiul to begin by stressing how diiliciilt i. :o defiiio ; iie role am; ‘..i i;o|,■^ of a siqier- 
vi.sor. The (TKh' evtiluation study, j)nbhs;ud in ”'l raining lor i'.<> ;4e>s in i'' 

no exception to the rule {aS/,j. i'roin the abstraels ii is aiiniulaiitly ciear that the job 
of the .snjiei'vi.sor cuiniut be tinaight oi as in any w.iy siaiidardised and I hat the indis- 
criminate ajuiliealiou of simple standard programiiies may lean to lailni'e aiiti w’liste. 

SnpiM'visory elleetivene.ss nsnally depends upon a imiltiplieily of i.ieiors: the 
])arti('ular situation, the snjH'ivi.sor and tiie organisaii' m iii a coinjilex inierat lion. 
Role confusion on the ])nrt of siijicrvisoi's is nieiilioiied Ireijuemly in llie abstr.iets, 
though it may not always l)e reterred to in |)ieei.si ly lue-se woitls. .\n abstract of a 
llelgian artii'le. states that “I'lie supervisors’ role as pan oi iuai.ageineiit leads to a 
personal conllict of dntie.s. Tiieir indi.s|)iitalde loyalty to llie luulei takiiig cliislies with 
their understanding lor tlu* needs and dc'sires of their siihurdiiiaies. (g8^|).Mosi (hti-n. 
as shown in one of a series of artiedes in an American rejiortage on tlie .status, role and 
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tuiictioii" oI th»‘ su|tcrvis(ir in iiidu-'trv, tin ir i«^ ii-lt to In- that ni ih« ■'lii.iii iti 

tlu' Ix'twcrii maii<i; 4 «'mcut and \\nik« i> and lu't i‘laail\' .i pail <>1 i-illi' i 

Tlir |)rul)l«an crops up aj^aiii in ’la' supfrvi''or •> I' l.itioiisiiip wiili ''tall sjnci.ri't'v 
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of one kiiul or aiiotla'i'. An aii-'liai't ili '' i ihiiu; llio supfr\'i«>i)i y iraiiiiii,:^ sysli 
piiiuiplcs atloi>tc«l bv a lar^r tvi( iiiaiaiiaoUii iii^ coii.paiiy in tli.- rnitcd Kingdom 
provides a ratlier typical coininriit illn'.ti.diii.i^ it: "Tlu' j;roN\iii.L; inllnx oi 'pecialbls 
to ailvisi* tli«' decision tak»'r, the nianai^er, has Ird to eoatusioii and to an nnderininin^ 
of i'oinideiice at the foreman h'Vel. The foreman, .ilth.ai^li jiart of m.inaK^ im i*t . has 
tlevel.)]»ed doubts about his ri.i;lit or ability to make decisions” uSOj. A study ot th.* 
siti. iiioii of promoted foremen in the I'SA reaeln'd similar conclusions {^^7): whiie the 
pressures from stall sj>ecialists were cerlaiiil'' lila lv !*• be severe, tlii' j;i<*at< st dillieult\ 
I'licoimtiTcd by the super\'isor in adjust iiij; to his new job was his lack ol undeistandiiifi 
of the responsibilities he had assumed, 

'I he confusion is not all on the (me side, howev.-r. Supervisors oft.'ii l. el a hick ot 
supi)ort and interest on the part of to}> niana^eiiienl the exist, nee of a v. ry real 
f'ull between them. All too ofl.-ii. as {.ouilid out in a study by a .Ltroiip of ])ersonn. 1 
sjx'cialists ill the Ihiited Kiii:.tdoui. maiiatt( iiK nts do not understand that, allliou;;h 
the supervisor imj>lemeiits rather than initiates manauteiiieiil poliev, h.' should n.-wr- 
theless participate in the lorniative stages of poli.w making; and be treated as a tueinb. r 
of the inaiiaj^einent t. aiii as to status an<l jM'ivilejie.s (jSS). Instead, the study j^oes on, 
the supervisor jdays an '•ambivaleiil role", ideiitifvinj^ himself .souieliuie.s with th.- 
.shop lloor and .sometimes with niana;4enient . 

It is probably imj>ossible to o\'er-eslimate, tla'iefoi'e. In.' ini])oi tance of ,i;ood 
liaison betwemi manaf'.'ineiit and supervision as a means of eliniin.it iiiij; the lolecontu- 
.sion problem. Sometimes, as sIkavii in a jirojecl to assess the ellecti veiiess ol a .suj.er- 
visory tnuninj' cour.se in chaniiini; suj . i \ isois .iliitnd.'s towards maiiai^em.'iil , action 
to effect a chaiif'e of attitude is r.'iid. o <1 usel.'ss tor w.inl ot j.arallel and simultaneous 
action directed towjirds the other ji.ut.es con.i'in.'d. In tuis j>.u t icul.'u lase, a couise 
was run by mit.side consultants lor a lirm enii)io\in;; some 1,500 persons: 

"Prior to the course the super\isors hao h.ul no clear conception or 
expei'tations of the role of niaiia^.'meiit. Ttie consiiit.int oiilv succeeded 
ill cliauf^iiif; the su|>ervisors' .uiitudes; he failed to brin^ ai>out tli.- m-cessary 
chaiif^es ill senior iiiaiia/^Jteiueiit , desjiite a traiiiiu{.c course lor iii.ina.:.;ement 
aimed at iiiduciii.Lt sui'h cliaiiLt*'. .Mt.'r w.iit in,!j; se\'eral inoiiilis lor a chan^.', 
tlie sU|)ervisoi's became disconteiiieil and hostile to senior niaiia.i 4 emeul , 
althoU{.th their material ('laiins had be.'ii luililled. .\s a result 45 I’*'* <‘cnt. 
of the su|)ervisors, aiiioiif^" them nearly all the be.st (pialilied, ietl, or attempted 
to leave, the uiidertakiiif^ within tiie year” 

The imiiortance of this intan.i;ible, role coiirideiice lactor in eile.live sUjieiA’isioii 
was ini|>lied in one ol the earliest abstracts in \’olunii' l, wliii ii c;in .still b.' s«iid to 
rejM-e.sent a comdse .sunmiary of latest thinking;. In e.sseiice, the tirticle pointed out tluit 
.snjiervisor.s ot hif^h prodiuMioii are those who are under little sujieixision liom theii 
own su|)ervisor, place lit tie direct emphasis oil out juit , eiicour«i; 4 e employee pai t ii'ijKu ion 
ill decision nuikiiijj;. spend much of their time 011 human relations. lui\'e .^r.-.iter conli* 
deiK'e ill their sui>er\'isor\' roles and }j;eneraliv teel they know where they stand in 
rekition to the undertaking (^d'O- 
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The skills in the job 

the Volf ot tlif '^iijuTN’i'^or ca nil'll In- ri <;ani' il :i'^ ^l.iini.ii'li-M- ! ai. itid. iii- Imn t idii'. 
and tin* i nnltMit ol job rM’apr dfliiiit ion and oi i.i i> main laia.t l\- indi\ idn.d. 

*1 linv ai'i* ln•\VI■tlu■l^■^s nrin i iiij^ (inaiilir> and "kilb whirh ai'f <'o!iinion to ali po'^t^ 
ol tlii> ratcf^orv. Nnaiiy all tla* ab''liaft'^ don iliiia^ or a"^f.'"'iii.Lt ^nj)^■^\ i^oi v ti.iiniiii^ 
pro.mannnc^, lor in^tanri-. ivh-r to uiittni ainl vrrbal >k!ll> a> a jiriint- n>Tcv>iiy. It 
may In* callcil ('onnnnnii'.ition or laii.^iiajLir dt N'clopiufiil . pniilic >jir,ildn>; or 

inotlii-r loii};nr traininf^. or .soinctliini( ebr a;;ain. bn’t the inti-iii rein.(in> the >ani'‘: 
iinproveinenl of ability to «'onvey idea^. ('oinse^ j-iepared bv the (lernian Chainbers 
of Indii'^try and Connneive or run by the iron and "t. el ni'ln>trie^ of h'rance {2<ai, 

Sweden and the I'nited Kin^^doni (2(i j). in-plant trainin.u; iiro;^rannne> for iorenien 

in I'r.inee and in a hir;j;e niotorwork> in the I'nited Kiniidoni and training; 

or/^anised for farm fornnen in California, I'SA and lor inastercraftMiien with 

in>tnu'lin}^ duties in l'-.i>tern (ierm.iny (2>)S), all de\'ote I'on'itlertible time to inijiros inf^ 
tin* .siiperviMir's abilit\' to oonnnnnicate with both his siijieriors atal his subordinates. 

In a syllabus outline for a ^;o-week pro:^rannne recoinniended by the rnited 
Kinjtdoin Institute of Indnstritd Supervisors iiisi ruction in connnnnication 

skills raine second onl\‘ to hinnan relations ( ;o hours). A: the ( ).\ehi''innl 

steelworks (Sweden) mother toiiitue trainintt was at least as iiujiortant, in class hours, 
its physics, draiif^htinf', chemistry and special suiier\'isoi‘y tecliniipies training; (eacii 
of which comprised ;o hours). Only inathem.itics was t^iseii substantially lou}.ter 
((»o hours) in the 2J5-honr pro{;r;nnme 

Behavioural patterns 

The problem of comnnmic;ition affects (Ulu'r aspects of the sniiervisor’s job. What 
may be variously called human relations, ;ijij)reciation of human factors, man manaite- 
ment, leadershi[), and labour relations all dejieiul upon commnnication skills for 
successful performance. It is not surjirisiiiiL;, therefore, that jiarallel to tlie exjires.sed 
need for Communication skills is a similar e\j-.e>sion of need for skill in the human 
relations held. Most of the j)ro),Ma mines already relena-d to deliberately .set out not to 
teach technical j)roduction asjiects of the works but to assist the suj)er\'isor to imjirove 
his leadership skills. 

At lir.st si).th^ il would apjiear from the abstracts that Ii' iias ioural jial terns and 
human n-lations problems are less to the lore in super\'isoi' tie\cl(jpn:ent in the niimtries 
ol l‘-astern I'.urojie. '1 he traininj^ asail.ible to siiper\ i.sors at the Polish technical collei^es 
(^)oo) and the curricula at li.e t raininit schools for siipersasors in liie Pkraine (,;oi) 
and dilterent rej^ions oi the i ,;oj. jo ;) tend to be l oncerned chieiiy with jiroN'idiii); 

basic education ;md cours.-^ f<ir inipr>i\iii;; their technical skills. 

Such a conclusion would be ill-lomaied. The I’SSR articU-s and docnnK-nls cont.ain 
Ircijuent rclereiices to the education and or,ttanisation functions of snper\'isors and 
such responsibilities certainly imjily considerable interest in and concern with hmntm 
relations. Kdncatini.t tlu' workers is one of the m.ain purjio.sos for which tlu' ('ouncils 
of h'oremen system was instituted in Kjd; in certain towns and areas of the Russian 
P'ederation (.lo.p. An article publi.slu'd towards tin- eiui of described the .greater 

authority and responsibilit\' beinf< jj;i\'en to industrial forenu-n in the l.enin;;rad n-).,don. 
"Undertakinf's'', says the relevant abstract , '“are increasin^ttly handin.ut o\'er ('conomic 
functions to their foremen, who ha\a‘ the ad\'antaj;e of j)ossessin.i; jnactical e.xjierii'iice 



and abnw all of knowiii.^i lli.‘ cai'-'''* >'■' 'vo-.k.t,.. In.- i-.r.-nian >noUiu not, 

la.wnvrr, think nxcln.iwlv in tnnn> ol ;.n..in. tmn ; ii.> iniiM ..1 .o . ..n.i.l.-r ti..- In.n.aii 
factor, lor tho k.'V to productivity i^ a ^o.ul train ,-iit ijo.^j , , , 

M.iivovcr, an article on tlu> cxpan.doi. .md. d.-vclopin.-ai ol th.- .-wniny schooK or 
suiK-rviMU’s reports that chan-e^ to h.- introduced m i</7 ni tlie cnrncula mclnaed a 
reduction of lh.> lime {'iven over previously to t.-clnncal suhj.-cts with the 2l0 hourb 
saved being a.lded to the instnu-lion in more geiu-ral subjects (job). 

Action trends and methods 

Two major lines of sup.'rvisory tr.dning devi lopm.-ni .in- ai)parent m the ab.slra.jt.-,. 
They correspond to the role an.l functions on.vpts .liscnss.-d above. One can l)c 
characterised as the complex having to do with the human side of .-nn-rpn.se - nnnan 
relations, comnuinications, (-c..noinics. manag.-m.-iiL theory, or^ani.sationa tact.ir.s 
such as staff r.'lations, coiniiaiiy goals, industrial safety and h>gu-n.-, and wo k. 

training an.l d.-v.-lopm.-nt, . .1 • . , 

Tlu' second line is tlic tcclmicnl Iniiniufi complex, wliieli inelndes evi-rvtliinj, 

from bnsie arillmielic to pliVsies ami ehemisiry and, of omw, si.eeinc trammi,' m 
the technical aspects of the pcmlnet t.nd in the p-tieiMl teemmines ol hnsme.ss mana.v’- 
ment. .Mso Irmptentlv inelmled under ■ le.-lmieal irainin.y are hro,(d.'r areas siieh 
as lanitnaKes, drantththiK, prodiieiion phninint;, cost control, work stitch, opcr.itious 

liv and lafL'c, the traininK fallinit into the second ctitcKory tends to lollow coiiven- 
tionai classroom methods. It may he ,civ,M. daring workm.g honrs or , ml side tle-m 

in the evenings or ollmr spare time i>eriods. d h.Mmcgra.iiinc^s ..sttcl.hsli.sl Ic.r tii.. tran.mg 

schools for st.pervisors in the hkr.nne (.’.oil and the I rat (joJ) ate lault h'l’'- 
titis type' of training in Kasmrn Knrope, In Imlh eas.;s trammg lasts thiee >.•, is. h 
prognmmm approv.-d in iphJ for tim ionner provi.i.-d lor two years o. gen.Tal eduea ion 
followed l>v a lliird vear of eomhined .aeiu nd and t.ehmeal ednetition mdiisin.il 
drawing general nus-haaies, electron eimies, m. tallography, tmtoman.m, msinteuou 
i the mmotnics and orga.tisation ..f production h.cscsl ,m dnvet ontimt and cos tmg 
data snt.pli.-d hv the |.lanls. Ti,.' g.Mc r.d ohj.rtive ol th,- snmlar sel.ools s,-t n]. tw.j 
or lliree wars l.iler in lit.- l'f,,l was sli,i;liily dim real and the ,,rgnnis.,lion ol joe m Icom 
programme- dille-rs a,e-„relingiy. lie- i.-aim-.-s lolie.w ge-n.-rm and n-ehme-al ■'"l>lc< 1' 
linmlhmeonslv. (h-n.-ral e-.h-.e-.elion ;,-.,eiomii,at.-s ii„|o.i lioars); tee-lmieal e-ehualion 
tak,-s np 5.|o imurs iirad,- u.-orv • ,-,o,.; le-eI,nol,.gy, tecl.nie.ei orawn.g work '"•.g'‘'ttsa- 
tiem and e-conomie- asieee-is Ol |,i...liie iiem m,ma,aeine-ni - tho. In .edehtion, theie ,i , 
2i() hours for Uiiorials or consnli.ilioiis witli u acin rs and iiistiu.lois. 

It is iiil.T.-stiiig lo compaiv th.-s.- two pr..gramin.‘b with two cnr.s.- .mthn.-b oi 
in-sohool training for snpe-rvisors in ii,e Fee i, ml Kepnhlu- ol t,,-rinany t,ie,.) anel lea 
c.-ramie-s lor,-nu-n in Sw,-,le-n (,107). Tl.e lorm,-v is a moeh-l "’''''''■.I''''"''’:';'’ !.^ 

Chambers of Indu.strv and ('oinm.-nv lor ])r.-p;tring smp.-rvisor.s l.,i ilu ndn.li.a 
snpervisor examination, ft eomiaises 7m, Imeirs oi part-time study, neam.ill.t sim.iel 
ov,-r two y.-ars, Divide-d into ihre-,- eepial parts, n cove-rs sne-e-e-ssiveiy (1) (.e-in .m, 
arithmetic^divsics and diemistry. (ii) I he- ledmology ol tlie relevant hrane-i. ol mdnstiy 
(iii) Imsiness administration and organisation and Imman relations .U the reside-nti.d 
school for (H'ramics forenum at Ihigamis, in Swx-den, ag.mcicd, two-t. ini coui.-^i ( ompii. i. 
728 lo.s.sons covering tho following snbj.'Ctb; 
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.shop mathematics 


No. of hours 
4 <^ 


.shop drawing 


3 ‘> 


ceramics tlesigu 


15 


ceramic materials 


C> 


general matt'rials 


10 


ceramics production techniipies (general) 


120 


ci'ramics control and ti'siing methods 


lb 


ceramics products 


^5 


production mechanics 


14 


measuring technitpies and instruments 


15 


production organi.sation and economics 


21 


rationalisation ti'chnitpuis 


10 


training technique.s, methods, principles 


1) 


laboratory work 


12 


jmictical w’ork 


320 


study tours 


28 



Methods adapted to the human complex 

Much more variety and imagination an* evident in the training aiming at preparing 
the supervisor for his human relations and relatiul suj)orvisory functions. Methods 
such as role playing, unstructured conlen'uccs, discussion groups and case study 
an* all used in an effort to t('ach good hiimau relations principles and ti'chniques and 
leadership. Individually the.se methods are not new, however, and few references or 
studies on them have be(Mi substantial enough f(U‘ inclusion in the aostract.^. but there 
is a new, more adveutunms ap])roach to tlu-ir iitilisation. haiiiy typical of such 
iippvoaclu'S is the nu'thod described in an article on an expeiimental ])rogrannn(' for 
training tirst-liiu' and second-line supervisors einpi>»y(.'(l by the HU'Ctiic a. O\\er t om- 
inission of New Brunswick, Canada. I'he experiuieiit ado}>tt'd a behavioural approach, 
till’ obji’ctivo was to “unfn'i'/.e’’ existing ,t', titudes and patterns and to rephici' tluan 
by new attitudes reinforced and sub.se(]u* nily “relrozen througn piactical applitation. 
Th(. methods employed were ilu* ('ase nu'lliod and training gioup.s that engaged in 
relatively unstructured di.scussion (308). 



The need to know more 

A very early article in the abstracts colle('tion sttid thtit litth' w;is known tibout 
the. effectiveness of supervisory tnuning (288). 1 hi.s btisictdly is still tiiu', but ii. is Stue 
to .s;iy tluit (piite a bit more is known todtiy tdtont the rekitivi* elli'( tiveness ot ditlennit 
types of .suitervisory tnuning programnu- tuid the methods whu'h can be used to tis.sess 
them. Then', htivi’ been, during the })cisl .six y»'ars, tis iudiCciled tit thi* Ix'ginning of 
this chapter, a number of fornnil or seini-ofilcitil ])rojects to ti.s.sess the ])resent position 
of supervisory training, tis a whole or within ;i givi'it .sector of industry. 

In it committee wtis appoinU-d in Ireland to examine the adequacy of standards 
of supervision of opi'ratives iii industry. Its ri'port, publislu'd in K;h(), made a number 
of policy n'commcndatious for basic and further training in sujx'rvisory functions (got)). 
It was in 1964, too, that the Committee on the Selection and 1 raining of Siipervisors 
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\v;is n von will’d i)y the r»iiti>li Minimi r\' oi' Labour in coii^idiT j)ro;^ri’S'. >inw jiu’oiii'at ion 
ol till’ i onnnil rr]»ort two wai>. railiri' (.iio). Willi tlir wuvi’ ol inipiirirs llial 
aivoni-p.mird and t'ollowrd llic jia-^.'^a.^r of ilv Indn-^irial Trainin.:; A< t ol Uin.\. it wns 
iiU’vitabU’ that Mipci s’iMirv trai/iin^' >!iou!d couk’ in tor ils ^lulrl' ol liic linicli.;4lii and, 
in ItK'l , till’ iii’Nvly I’Sl aliliNlii’d ( rin ral 1 rainin,!^ t oniu il ^oon Ismu'i . a booku l on i ci oni- 
nu’iuli’d jiolicics and j)rarticrs ()ii). 

lint l>y Car tlu* nio>t interesting aetion and far-reaeiiin.:^ thinkin.L; are to bi’ lonnd 
in tli^‘ in(]uiries, I'Xperinients and researi'Ii projevts carried out dnrin.;^ the jierioii irawei 
review on an industry-wide b.isis, liy lari;e iiuinsiri.il linns or j^ronps ol linns, or by 
speci dists in suiu'rvisory tr.iinin^n In L,enerai, such iiuphnes havi’ been working aion;; 
three lines. 



1. The supervisor function 

It is cli'ar from ihe abstracts lliat what is wanted in snpervi.sion are well-rounded 
jicople wlio not nu’ri’ly have a .nood techniiail i^roundiiii' but al.-o piossess human 
relations skills. And over anil abo\'e this they amst ha\e had a tiaininf.i th.it h.is bei n 
broad en()Ufii;h to make them adaptable to chan,m‘. An abstract of a hrencii .iiliili 
expresses t'lis need as lollows: 

' Heads of nndertakini;s and tr.iiniU}; s|)ecialists ward future manaiters 
li> be youiifi; and })oly valent ; they cannot however gau^e theii e.xai t leijuiie- 
ineid.s in 5 years’ time due to the rapidity of technoloirical development and 
the untoi'eseeable trends in the industrial set up. I ne \oun{^ iu.in.iiteii.il 
staff of tomorrow will need intensive trainiiift in the held chosen and 
intellectual Ilexibilitv in order to adjust rapidly to new conditions and to 
])ossible job changes. Lolyvalency ol skills and knowlcdjte will ^ive them tlu 
nece.s.sary adajdability and efficiency in most circumstances, as well as facili- 
tatiiift tlu'ir po.ssible need lor retraining (LA-)- 

h'rom till* I'SA comes a report of a held study in which .supervisory jobs in 11 plants 
Were redesigned in \'arious ways using expernnent.il and control groii})s, the intent 
being to liiid an ojitimal di'sign as regards authority and responsibility and to deteimine 
the effi'cts upon prodiii't, cost and ipiality. In the ligiit ol the discussion above concei ning 
till’ snpi’rvisor’.s general insecurit\' about nis role and identity, the authors recoinnu n- 
dations are«not surprising; (a) "the design of a sup -rViSor s job should aim at including 
iiulhority and resjionsibility ior all the lunctious reouired to complele the prodiu t 01 
.si’i'vii'e assigned to his work g’.’.iup, including (juanlv acceptance , and (b) on the 
basis of the results of this and pre\ions studie>, i espou>ibiiity and authority loi 
functions should be delegateii to the lowest organis.it loiial level perloinhng the woik 
(51 j). If these lindings are ad.ojited ;is working ’principles, tne training imjilii ations 
become highly signiliiuinl. Helegation ol this t\’’pe means tiuit .sUj>ervisors will need 
training in thi* broadest po.ssible sense since they wid bi* c.illed upon to m.in.igi 
their unit. 



2. The place and content of training 

An ;d)stni('t summarising ;i .{o-jiage survey ol current Americtm thinking on the 
status, functions, reernitment ;ind training of suju’rvi.sors jioints out that, despite the 
enormous vtirietv’ of techniipies u.sed in sujiervisory triiining, there arc basically only 
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two sciiools of tlioii.!.i;ht oil how thr Iniiiiiii.i; of sii]jtT\i.sor> .siumM hf (.ri4:iiii>fd ; tl.roit:,h 
tiiiil and t'rror on tin' job, or in a ( l<i'^>rooin situation. l'^a< li niftliod ol aj<]<roa( ii ha-^ 
drawbacks: in tin* trial and error .sy>tcin ■‘the Icarninjj; {)ro(‘cs> will j)rob.ibl\’ l)c lon;j; 
and the errors too exj)ensiv(>" ; in the ela»rooin "the ■Mij)er\-i.sor'.s mistakes will be Ir^.s 
(‘Xju‘nsi\'e, but it will b(‘ inipossibh* to ('leate ai t ilieially the jireSMire.s and the j)raetieal 
('ompoiKMits of the work situation" Somewhat tlie same \’iews are to be found 

in an abstract on tin* policies of the receiith’ e^taMi.sin'd Naiional ICxarniiiation^ 

Hoard in Snper\’isorv Studies (NICHSS) in the I’nited Kin.mlom (.fi-t) and the discn>>ion 
to which they ha\’(‘ f<i\'en rise* 1 here seems to be a con'en-n> that there is 

in‘(‘d for broadly basi'd trainint* ntili>in,^ both apj»roaches. 

Tlu'i’i' .set'ins also to lx* {^(‘iK'ral a^reenu nt that, while main re.spon>il)ility ^iioiihl 
n*st with the linn, there an* situations which demand ol'f-tlie-jol) training; outside tiie 
company, 'riu-re an* several (‘Xamph's of major industries settini; up comjih'X systems 
and comprc'heiisive centres for siij)ervisor and technician trainini^ : tlie iron and steel 
industries in k'nima* (2c>2), tin* In-deral Reimblii' of (lermany Sweden and 

till' United Kingdom the combimxl power stations (,J2o) and the chemical 

indnstri(‘s (jii) in the h'eih'ral Republic of (lermany. Herhajis it is no aci'ident that 
four of this short list .slionld be for the same industry. In rdl four conntrit's, the iron 
and stei‘1 industry is large and highly organised; it is also an industry where training 
on tlie job is hcroming more and more diificult to organist* in view of the extremely 
rapid technical change* which is taking place. 

'nm*(* otlu*r abstracts ('oming from tin* United Kingdom tin* recommendations 
of tin* Iron and Sl(*c*l Industry Training Hoard, the ICngineering Industry Training 
Hoard and tho (\*ntral 'rraining ('onncil J22, jii) illustrate* V(*ry well certain 

iie'vv tre'iiels in sujierviseiry training, 'riie iron and steel inelnstry recomm(*nds thn*e 
things: that a line* manager must he)ld full resj)e)nsii)iliiy for training his siibe)rdinate*s; 
that more* atte*ntiem must be* give*n to job speciiie: training; that, whei'e\'er ])ossible*, 
training re*ejnirenu*nls sheenlel be* me t v.'ithin the* linn. I'liis a]i]jre)ae:h is j)arail< le*ei in 
.seeme* re*sjx*cts by the* lCngine*ering Ine!u*-try Training Heiard wit'i its re*ce)mme*neiatie)ns 
fe»r a -[-stage* a[)pre)acli te> a me)ie* iiieli\ ieluali.M*el pre-[)aratie)n feir snjiervisiem : je)b 
ele*.se'rij)tiem ami siie*ce*ssi ve* ele*te*rminatie)n e>f training ne*e*els sj)ee'iru:atie)n anel methe)els 
the* latte*r be*ing e'lassil'ieel as e)n-lhe*-je»b instrue lie)ii, se*e'onelme*nl te> e)the*r elepart me*nts, 
e)lf-lhe*-je)b training within the* e'e)inj)any anel e)ll-the*-jejb training e)Utsiele the* ce)in])any. 
I'inally, tlie* Ce’iitral 'rraining ('emne’il makes a streeng case U>y in-j»lant training anel place*s 
re*spe)nsibility firmly em nianage*me*nt. It adels, he)We*\a*r, an inijeentant elinieiisiem by 
inlrexlncing the* iele*a e>f the* ne*eel ibr a elialeigm* be twe*en snpe-rviseer anel management 
abe>nt training. Training een the* je)b is an inte*gral jiart e>f supe*rvise)ry training anel must 
l)e* de)iie* l)v the* sn})e'i vise)r’s line* manager. This infe)nnal training in the* we>rk sitnatie)n 
shoiilel be* re*infe)rce*el by grem[) elise'nssie)ii me*e*tings, anel such Ibrmal ce)nrse* iiisinictiem 
as the* analysis may have* sheiwn te> be mvessary. \Ve*ll handle*el, this a])j)re)ach 
will le*ael .sn|)e*rvise)rs te) ele*line* the*ir e)wn training needs, anel the* inte*rchange* e>f training 
iele'as be*twe*e*n supe*r\Tse)rs anel manage-meiit wiil tlie-n be*e‘e)nie* a twei-vay e*xchange*. 

It is inte*re*sting te> note* he)W e*le)se*ly the*.se* iele*as j>aralle*l the* e*s.s(*ntial fe*,itnre*s e>f 
Ame*rican snpe*rvise)ry training pre)gramine*s, sne*h as ■■manage*me*nt by e)bje*cti\'e*s" anel 
“.se*nsitivity training", Se*nsiti\'ity training, altheingh as ye*t large*ly e*x])crime*ntal. is 
he*ld by many te> be* the* ke*y te> the* snpe*r\’ise)r’s elile*mma: Imw te> me*eliate* sne'ce*ssfnlly 
l)e*twe*e*n the* \ve)rke*rs anel managcine*nt anel make* his reile* as the man in the mielelle* 
me)re te)le*rable*. 
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3. Evaluation of tochi'.iqucs an^i programmes 

In tlic l»<u‘kKi“mi«l ul' all ill''-'*- ai liviii' • . • , 

till* ul iii.'lhtMls an'l Tli.- v IKl- i\aluali>)H Mu«iV. 

alieady n-lVnvil to. t-icw mit ol an .-.nh.-i ^tmly iunl< nal.< ii ami |)ul>!i^l.ra by tli*- 
Or{;ani.silion for lu'onoinic (‘o-oj-nalion ami Di Vi-lopmant (OJ.t'D) in ‘‘f. Ivvaln- 

ali»m of supervisory and inanai^.-nient trainisig, I'aris, Olsfi), KjOjt- slinlies 

diseussecl tl.e teelmiqnes and di-velopinent> in llii^ lu'Ul fn.in tlu'or.-tical and inetho<io- 

lof;ieal points of view. , . i i i • i 

A recent l*'reneh evaluation stmly i-^ partieularK' intriotuir; troin a metliodolo.qieal 

viewpoint. At the napie.st of the National I‘lannin .14 (‘onnni>don. tin* hrem'.i 
A.ssoeiation for Increased Froduelivity lum atlemiUed {hy iidn- nu-aMirein.-nt teeh- 
niipies, and on the basis of .statistics ami social ]».sycholof^y am! clinical analy.si.s) tej 
asse.ss the results of supervisory training, and to detiTinine the faelois which eovermal 
them. Three research proji-cts wen- carried out Indweim iq()2 and iqhy. stndu>.s (d 

(a) the individual chang.'s in the attitudes of .si ijkt visors after undergoing training, 

(b) the occupational career of the .su pi >r visors trained, and (c) the relation between 
the characteristics of the firm and the eiteets of the training. Three other re.search 
channels were sugge.sted for e.xidoration : direct ob.servation in workshops to determim* 
whether and how the supervi.sor’s behiiviour changes after training; jiarallel studies 
of different methods of training in similar .situations; more detailed study of the dis- 
tinction inspired by cvbernetics between a stable group with the fixed intention of 
maintaining exi.sting relatiims. and a .si>ecilic groii]> whose re.soiirces can be. mobili.sed 
at any moment to lit changes in phint targets (d-d)- 



Technicians 

Like the siipervi.sor, the techuieian regards nim.sell as an intermediarv, occujwing 
a position somewhere between two categories in the oceniKitional .scale the graduate 
or iiniversitv-trained engineer and the worker - and belonging to neithi r. lrnspicti\c 
of the opinions expressed, in faet, the technician is mo.st often d. fnied in relation to 
one or the other category. Time and again tiie ab.slracts sr.piiorl tliis view', whether 
the individual technician is working in agriculiine in the USA (d'gg) or in the industrial 
sector, as for examine, mechanical i ngiiieering teclinieiaiis in the United Kingdom (d25)- 



Definitions and concepts 

In the United .Slates w'hen oefining the concept ‘■technician , a di.slinctioii is ii.siially 
made betw'een engineering technieian.s and indii.strial technicians. 

*dinginei‘ring technieian.s, who.si* joli.s have relatively wide .scojx; and call 
for a high level of malheinaiical, .sdeUcific and applied technical ability, are 
u.sually field-oriented toward one of the major branches of engineering 
(mechanical, electrical, chemical, aeronautical, con.striiction, electronics, 
(dc.). They are reipiired to have a broad ]>ost -.secondary education recei\i d 
at a technical institute, junior college, etc. hmpha.sis is ])laced on apjdicd 
teclmologv w'hich will jirepare. them to assi.st engineers, .scientists or other 
professionals in the. field. Industrial technicians, on the other hand, are 
“job-oriented” and operate within a narrower range of activities. Tncir work 
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c<*ntrt*s tui .spivitio ]'>!)>: ih- niiulltv cniiiriil, iroubK* cK*. 

I licir tr;iiuin}^ may 1 )*' hu uial • >r iuiorai.il. m'lMVtul iu ry or ai .i \ ocai iiaial 
toi'laiical school. Tla-V ui'.*<l Ic.s^ lualiu-malios, sciciio* ami trchuolo^y than 
cu^iaccrinj' technicians, but nioi\‘ lraininf( and dovelopmonl in nianii»ulaiiv<^ 
skills” (32O). 

This concept is not very far removed Ironi the one adopted by tlie t onference <i[ 
lCngiiieerinf![ Societies of Western iMirope and the I’niled Slates (h.USl!.( ) and rejjorted 
ill a series of tibstracts on some of the papers jn'esented to the ( onfereiua; on tlu*. 
JCdiicational and Tr.iiiiing of Kiigineming Technicians sjxmsored by tlie l^ritish Insti- 
tution of Mechanical Engineers in lamdoii in i<)b3 (325, 

The USSRconcept of a technician seems to bo slightly dillerent. Practical exjierience 
appears to play a greater part in his training, such experience often being reinforced 
by corresiHUidence cotirses, in-j)lant training or cvmiing classi'S (.i 3 <)- 337 )- Moreover, 
it is current jiractice for Ktissian tecnnic.d school sttidents to (pialify h^r at least the 
level of ist or 2nd category worker phen* are normally levels in tlu; skilled worker 
category] in some trade or other (hiring their prodtiction training. Skilhal worker 
training is in fact considered a necessary jireliniinary to technician training (33*S). 
On the other hand, t(*chnicians in the I’SSR also se(*in to hav(* ftinctions which go 
beyond the standard concept of tlu* technu'ian’s duties in many other countries, iu 
that they are called uiion to organise and control the work of others (330)- 

The re(]uiremeiit for tei'hnicians to have extensive jiractical exjierience is not 
exclusive to the USSR, however. It is ref(*rred to in the abstracts on the United 
Kingdom just mentioned, and in others. In the I'ederal Repulilic of (lermany and in 
Switzerland, for instance, tei'hnicians are expected to have completed either a full 
apprentice.shi]) or a specilied ])eriod of guided ]»ractice in .sonu* tyjie of approved manual 
work (340. 341). 

Throughout the abstracts there are Irecpieiit reterences to die need for more practical 
ex})erience for technicians while training. N’ery oiien practii'ai training a]>art frijin the 
institution is con.siil(*red the only way C(*rtain ihmgs can oe taught, since tlu* schools 
are rarely e(]ui])ped with tlu* latest types of (.vpiij^meiit. ICxposnre to, and ex]H*riencc 
with numerical controls, automated j)r(u*esses, .servo-mechanisms, etc. are often 
po.ssible only in the e(]uipmenl manuiacturers’ or ])ro(luction jdant. 

l*erhaps the most striking trend shuwn 11, * iii il.e abstracts concerning technicians 
is the inci'(*asing complexity of the work they an* ohI.iV being called upon to do. A good 
exani])l(* of this is given in an absir.u l ol an artit'ie that di.scus.sed 1< .a*hing nnmerical 
control troubh'shooting. I'lie syllabn-. included iiistriution in combinatorial logic, 
elementary Boolean algebra, truth tables, binary and binary-coded decimal .systems, 
basic circuitry for .specific control e(piii)meni, command generation, errorgrams, 
feedback devic(*.s, .servos, tape readers, data input, troubh*shooting, test and check 
circuits, maintenance technupies and instruments reejuired (34-)* surj)rising 

th:it the abstract re])orts that no one ]x*r.son nor any one .school can teach the nece.s.sary 
material. 



Technician staff in the developing countries 

Whatev’cr the concept applied in the developing countries, the dominant feature 
of the situation as regards technical and .siipcrvi.Muy staff can be cxpre.ssed in one 
word: shortage. The extent to which such staff are in short suj)})ly for replacing exjia- 
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tii.ili- jxTMiii!).'! ;m«l |ivi'\ ihr (iriN'-' ii. rc>->:irv lor .•n. .imic .^n.NViii. i> ult 

to loi lark ol atU'<iiia’o' -lal i'-l i« s. Nimu rt.ii^ >iirvry^ ol lli'- loi ..ii*; 

ul tia'liiiiral iiiaiij>o\vrr liaN'i' hri'ii, a!i*i ai'>“ ('aii'ir»l out iit iIi'M' I'oiiiinio, 

with tlif lu'lp of forcif^ii ai«l. A iiiimhor oi tlicm liavf i)»rii m'Ii rtcd lor j)ul<li{'atiou in 
till' ahstrai'ts and have already luvii r< imiMl k» in earlier ( liajut-rs: a >erir> oi indejx-n- 
dent studies on lii.uli-levi'l inanpower in vaiiou> rountrii‘>, auioii.i? tiiein Malawi 
r^;anda (.M.i). Puerto Rico siirvi-Vs of lartois in (roiK.ii.ie (K-velojuuent, 

iiu'ludiiii^ tt'rlinieal iuauj)o\\ei'. cairied out by the 1 itleriia! ioiial IkiiiK loi Kei on- 
striu'tioii and 1 )eveloj)inent in, tor example, Kuwait and Paj'U.i and New (luinea 

(5); hi}^li-le\'el manpower resouret's and la e|Uiremeiit> in\'eiitorie>. exeeuled by national 
authorities and ])laimin,t’ bodie>, a'^ in Kenya j) and I };an<ia 

Most of these countries are at the i)lannin,y, or pri-plannin;; sta^e as ivj^ards 
technician trainiu}'. Where the national plans ha\'c advanci'd a stej) lurtlier they 
have mainly seen the technician and lower management staff as part of the wider 
problem of the exjiansion of {general and technical education. IhiM-nt as an under- 
current in most of the ;d)stracts on ihes*' ('ountries i.s to be tound tije j^iuaual (omein 
over the need to I'licourage enrolment in technical education. As stated in one abstract 
on the fJteneral problem of technical education for dewlopinj^ countries, >ludents tend 
to enrol in the technical .secondary stream only when j)laces are not available in ,yeneial 
.secondarv schools (545)- And the allernati\'e to school-oasi'd tiaininjjj upiti adinfjf 
trainiiifi in the undertaking is seriously lacking. 'I here are all too few examples of 
firms having an active technical and siijn r\’isory or management training j>olicv, such 
as the Associated Cement Comiiany’s programme in India (d4^0- 

One of the answers, of course, is the pooling of training re.soimn's on a regional 
basis, and such a j)rocedure begins to be feasibU* at tlu- technician level. Below that 
level, problems of language, co.sts of magnitude, etc. would be likely to make it 
im])ractic«d and too i*xpi*nsive for the beneiit recei\’ed. As indicated in a collotjuium 
on regional technician training programmes, convened in New’ Delhi (India) by the 
Colombo Plan in 1905, regional action in ti'clmician training holds much promi.se. 
Its possibilities have barely been louciu-d (d4/)- 



Impact of the job on training programmes 



Inevitably, different concepts of the techniciac. Inaction and \’ariations in the job 
content are reflected in the training recjuiremeius and ]M’c)grannnes in the answers 
to the (piestions how’, where, when and for how long sliould technicians l>e giv(*n training. 
In the chemical, metallurgical, mechanical and ccanmunicalions industries ol Norway 
automated j)i'oces.s(>s created a need for s])ecial training of tt'clmicians. In this cas(> the 
answer was a thre(*-\''t*ar cour.se tor automatic', control technicians and a oiii*-\c‘ai 
cour.se for junior technicians in electronics or electrii'ity (d4‘^)‘ hrane'e, wheie the 
educationui system provides for two levels ol technician training, it is held that it 
takes three years to train to the first level and live years to reach the higher technician 
certificate levi'l. Moreover, on the assumption that articulation with or acci'ss to 
university education is both practical and worthwhiU' for technician trainees, a derision 
was taken in i(/f)5 to establish higlu'r technical training institutes which, though not 
attached to .1 university, would be of university hwel and would provide' the de'sirable 
link be'tw’een te'chnician training and higluT .'ducation (ib;, p,.|e), 450). A similar 
formula for training tc'clmicians (and assimilate'd stall) in two-year c.ourse's in uni\'e'rsity- 
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li'Vi'l il ul i< )ii'> liii'> biTii 1 '•fi'iiiiii' ii' i' • 1 »v iii‘‘ '> on >i‘*‘ i' l'i'* of ilir 

liiuliii';'* of tli<“ Kniiiiii ( oiuiiiin<‘o oi iiiipiirv into iltc ioiiai SV'^t'-'iii f.ojij. 

Hut lln‘ j'iu'i' of icrlmic ,il I'h.inj;*' i- ^lu li lii.it I'htiiiuns ol u cluiu-ai cdur i5i(,n 
r.uiiiot ultonl l<* limit lli<-ir hori/.oiiN to tlm imm.Mliaic lutun- ol the iio.vt two or lmv(> 
or i‘Vt ‘11 livi' vi'iii’s. Ill I'liiin'r tlio "(irouju’ "’■i'' uj) in to think and jilaii 

for tlu‘ d(‘Mral)l«' odiioalional >trii(nuiv y»Mi> aiicad id5i;. Ivcforni> ol idtrlriral 

•Mi^iin'i'i’iHf^ prof^raiiiiiii’s and syllahi, says an ahslrarl lioin tlio 1. idled Kiiii^duiii, 
iiiiist bi' coiua'i'iied with ihe prob.ible (lexelopiiieiits of the iij.Sos and H)<jos. inis 
ri’(}iiires iina^^ination and tle\ibilil\'. ( )ver-sj)e( lali^ation iniist la* avoided, Iiefeieiu i* 
must bi‘ }^iven to tearliim; linidaniental> and iiieiileatinj^ attitmles 

An abstract of an artich* disciissin.n priorities in technical education in the I’niii'd 
Kingcloiu cxjM'esses in itch the same ideas. 

"As regards tlie training of teidniieiaiis the projiosal of an ‘umbrella’ or 
‘two-tier* unix’ei’sity, wliich would bring tei'lmical eihication within tlu* 
ambit of a miivt'rsity, is jiart icnlarly interesting. I’lacing the training of 
ti'chniciaiis within the same organisational jiattern as tlu* training ot (‘iigineeis 
and scii'iitists would make it absolutely clear that tecimician training has its 
])laci> alongsid.' higher education. 'Hie transition from one level to the other 
w’ould 1 ) 1 ' easier. Unt tin* propos.d would also bring with it the d.mgi'r that 
technician training would hi' ('onsidn-ed iindimin.irv to higher I'diK'ation ami 
not a training in its own right, designed for a spi'cilic level ot tasKs and ri'sjxm- 
.sibilitii's" bJ5d). 

It is generally accepted, thmi. that technicians need, and will continue to iiei'd. 
more and higlu'r level tniining becjiiisi* of tlu* incii'tising complexity of the work tlu'y 
art' being I'xpt'cti'tl to ])i‘rform. Dilteri'in'es ol ojiinion appiair mainK in whether tlu* 
linal objt'Ctivi' is achieved through longer initial training, via cour.si' intensilicatioii or 
through continuing training after iMiiry into employmmit. 



The selection problem 

Probablv in n'cognition of this iiicreasing ('()iii]»lexity ol their fnnetions, there is 
a di'cidi'd and jiarallel trend towanis more rigorous selecti<»n j>ro(\-diires and criteria, 
d he rnh's of admission i(» spcci;disefl sei'oiKiary schools in the I SSK jaovidt' 

for two levi'ls of rei'i’nitmeiit acc(»rding to their hwel oi .sTal ( (Incaiion: jier.sons 
w’ho have not gom* beyond tin* years ot I'oinpnlsory sciioodng those who have 
terniinati'd tlii' full secondary si'hool course or have* gone even r (d.54)- 

b'edi'ral Rejniblic of (iermany, in addition to h.iving to meet the ’praciical experiimce 
recpiireinent already noti'd, persons wishing to gain admission to tedmical schools 
mu.st at li'ast hold a middk'-.school certilii'ati* (,Mo). 

The ('onh'nmci' on the hMucation and Training of Kngineering Technicians, 
convimed in London in ipbg, when discussing llie problem ot tin* .select i(»n lud reernit- 
meiit ot techniciiins, .si'cined more to .stress general aptitnde.s than ila* ai(|uisilion of 
.spi'cilK' skills and knowii'dge. S(4ection proci'dnu's for lei hnician ajiprentices, according 
to one of th(‘ conh'nmce papers, should i)e based on a iniiiinmin intelligence le\el 
requirement, ass(‘.s.sed on .school records (imduding mathematics or jiliysics and hhiglish 
langiKigi') iind on intelligeiu'c test.s. Ihe latter should be ol a matrix charactei inx’olv’ing 
no ])re\’iou.s know'h'dge. (leni'ral aptitude .should also be testi'd to di'tect chaiiictt'ii.stii .s 






as jiliysir il iiii agination ithc al'ilitv l<; inia.^iar, from vi-iMi- rxt* iMiallv, 

wij.it is oil ill tin- imi^ibU* |».ni of a nifch.iaiMn), sj>ac<- piTcrjiiioii (la 

siuTt'ss jHitontial in drauj^litinf; and iMUi'ininakiii;^), and pi-i^onal traits likoly to ij>- 
MU'cnss factors (,}J7). 

('crtain indiistrias and occiij)ations n»jniiv sjtccial (jiiaiiiios, skill.', and knowlrd.yc. 
An article iinblished in the USA in for in.stanee, ..jijKsds for la tter devices rating 

forms or aptitiule tests for testing jn-rsiMial characLeristii's, such as imagination, 
]»atience and ten.icity, <*.s.sential for success in coinpntfr progiainining (355). In general, 
liowevi'r, it is felt that the selection criteria should concentrate on basic skills and 
aptitudes: 

“an adeipiate knmvkalge of mathematics and basic scii*nc(*; 

“an acipiaintance with a})j)ropriat(‘ work.shoj) and laboratory skills; 

“a comi)etent knowledge of sjiecilic teclmicpies; and 

“an ability to communicate both ideas and inforinalion to other workers...” 

(35O). 

The.se four e.ssential recjiiirements are substantially tlio.se recommended some 
years (“arla*r by the US Ih partment of Health, iTlucation ;ind Wellan; {357). A two- 
ye;ir i)ost-s(‘Condary .school curriculum has gaimal recognition as the desirable educa- 
tional level for technieitins in the USA. The recruitment basis is roughly the same in 
i'raiicc. Th(‘ reform of the h'rench (‘durational system, however, has introduced changes 
in the actual n'cruitment basis for tecimician training, and particularly that of higher 
technicians. Admi.ssion will no longer lit' limited to those who have had a full S(*condary 
technical .school education but will be broadened to include candidates coming from 
otlu'r secondary education streams. New regulations jierinit a greater degree of equiva- 
lence between streams, and the training at post-.secoiidary level w’ill b(‘ jmivided in 
the newly established (iqbb) University Institutes of Technolog^’^ whic'h will train 
higlu'r tt'chnicians and other .s(*nior technical jiroduction and administrative staff 
for public and (piasi-public bodies and private undertakings (167, 358). 



Status 

The (jiu'stion of the status of tcclmicians has l>een left till tlie end of this chapter 
becau.se it is .so clo.s(*ly linked with each of the aspects (U.Mmssed abov(‘. ('oncepts of 
status will vary with the concejits of role and function, with the recruitment basis 
and tlu^ levt‘1 and duration of training jirovided, and witii the type of institution 
providing the training. 'I'he almost chaotic situation as regards tlu* scope* and content 
of his title is one of the chief oi)stacles in the path of n.*c.ognition of the functions and 
qualifications of the technician. If the firm is .small, the technician t(.*nds to carry the 
n'sponsibilities of a technologist and to be j)art of management; in the large linn, 
his duties an* usually more narrowly speciali.'.ed. The OlCri) study on the training of 
t(‘chnicians in Ireland (35<)) gives a typical example of this .■'iiuation. In .summary: 
“The functions of tlic 474 technicians surveyed could be rouglily cla.ssihed into 8 catc- 
gori(‘s: de.sign and draughting- ().| ; installation and erection of plant and e(iulj)inent — 
18; oi)eration, maintt*nance and repair of plant and equipment — 50; inspection, 
analysis and te.sting (>3; purcha.sing and .sales — 2; operation and control of manu- 
facturing j)roc(‘sses- -i7o; estimating, rate fixing, work study — 38; laboratory super- 
vision — 7; ‘other’ — ^32. 
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“Tho rosi-airli team lirld sonv' rcM>rvaii<>ns n-.^rinlin,' tlic IfVrl ol' lii.- iMii'-tiuns 
of 185 of the 47.1 tci'lmit'iaiis ol’ ihr douluiiil (■,. -(•.'» v.*'ir fii,4a.m-(l in 

insiH'Ction, an.liv^is and lf.sii1._4 (jj out of or Ji",’,), ihf (»{HTation an*l i-ontrol 
of mamifaclunng ju-ort'sso.s (55"/, 1) and tin* _4roi;p of '(fiiuT.s’ (7-S''',).” 

noiil)t coiU'iTnin^ tho validity of tin- titli* was duo to a mnni)oi of faclor.s: atxMMin* 
of a nationally accoptod toohnioian diploma, prodominanco of con.suinor and intor- 
modiate floods iiulii.strios rathor tliaii capital goods indiistrii's, nianagomont.s inuoii- 
vor.saiit with technical and .sciontilic is.suos. l.ack of a standard approach among 
indnslrios is anotluT dotorront: tho newer indiistrios tend to ri'cognise iiu* technicians, 
the others to lag hehind. 



Certification 

One of tho chief methods by which n‘('ognilion of lechnic'ian stat: is sought, is 

through institution of a systi'in of a rtilie.uion. Many of the ah.slracts .snow a geiuM'al 
trend towards trying to giw tho tecimi('ian mon^ formal recognition of his training 
and experience, (’ertilication and formal reeogniliini of titles, it is felt, could he]]) 
bring about a measure of standardisation and thus a basis for delii’ing .status. 

This problem has come in for considerable discussion. A clash over tiie interj)retation 
of the titles “technician" and “higher technician" (ingenii'iir-lechnicien) in .Switzerland, 
and the right of ciTtain te('hni('al sciiools and ('oileges to issue the corresj>onding 
certiticate.s, led to a national referi'iidum whi('h held up a])]>licalion of tlu' i^b J federal 
vocational training law for a full 18 months after the. Act hao in-eu j)assed by j)aiiia- 
ment (341). In the Federal Republii' of (lermany there is agitation for national certi- 
fication for the technician and higher technician levels, backed by legal recognition 
of status (3f)i). Basic regulations for the training' of technicians were issued by the 
Bermancnt ('onference* of Ministers of ICducation in A])ril I<)b4, but the drafting of 
similar regulations for the (pialifying examination was ])ost])oned, a situation which 
was de})lored by the (lerman h'eileration of Trade Unions in tin artii'le ])ublished a 
year and a half Ititer (36.2, 363). 

New regulations tuid .syllabi in h'rtiiu'e esttiblished a eonijirehensive range of course.s 
letiding to formal technicitin certilieiites in different brtinches of tictivity, in either 
tlu’ industrial or business streams (3,40). hollowing tin in(|uiry earri<‘d out in K)() 2 , the 
Instituti^ lor Industrial Kecoiistruetion (IKli in Italy recommended a cerlili('tition 
system with live levels. To the ])reseni lhree-ie\’el .structure would lx; tidded ti “lower 
technicitin” (tecnico interniedio inferiore), con.ing betwi-eii the vocationtd school 
graduate and thi^ graduate ol a 5-ye,ir ic<‘hnietd ^eciuidtiry school, and ti higher tech- 
nicitin (tecnii'o sujieriore, or tecnico interniedio superiorc) between the hitter and the; 
graduate engineer (30 jj. Ti.e .sy.^tem would ])ro\'ide jiossibilities for trtinsition from one 
level to the next. 



Promotion from the ranks 

Recruitmimt through u'pgrading and trtiining for ])r(iiuotion htis always been 
chartieteristic of the ti'clmieian category of <‘mployee. Lauda!)!-- in it.self as a means of 
social tidvancement tind likely to be continued, if the ireounneiKiations of the New 
Zealand (’ommis.sion of Inquiry are anything to go by (i,jo), this .system has sometiim-s 
had detrimental effects on the technician concejit and .status, as stated in the IRI 
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.stndv anti in aiiotlit-r Italian .iiti< I«- cn tin- iii*- i^fn.Tal mow ti» r.nv 

the status of tli<‘ trchnifian liifcniLtli a mnltitiuir «•; >iii<jilfincniarv 1 1 .iiiiiii.t; pro.^! .inniifs 
(Inrinj; tin- onifsc of his workii..;; raiv.-r, and the in*)iv i!.-xii*lr t.foarii U. lormal 
lirlini('al (‘dtu'.dion with its ^v^nltant ra-^irr transition froin (»nr lawl to .iiKniit-r, hriii.t? 
with llu'in, as ah\’:id>’ indit'ati-tl ah(»\'f, ilic d.in.m’f that tecimirian trainin.i; will he 
t'onsidfft’d nuToIy i)rclimin:n v to hi,:^!ii-r rilnration and not a traininj^ in its (A\n lif^ht 

" \'hv Icohnioian has his own fnnctions and -placf in tho ()ocui...tional stnictniv. 
Ih- nnisl hi' m-itlu'r a sn[»-Tior skilh-d workt-r nor a sft mul-idass i‘ii.i;iniTr. linjdicitly, 



tins is univcrsallv riro;^niscd in 



lilt' I'nrivnt stndifs to di'tcrnhnr tlif ufsiraldi' 



ratio of trclnni'ian staff to f^radn.itr ciiLtincrrs, lor instaiu'c. In roland, in zcctio- 
slovakia and Kastorn (h-rinany (.;<)(»), as in the I'SSK (.);>()) and in the count ri('s (>f 
Wi'stcrn ICnrojH', Asia, Africa and llu- Western hcinisplu-rc }j;cnrrally, ivscarch is hriii'' 
carrii'd ont to dcvcloj) inolhods ot asscssin,;; the i-conomy s real needs in tei.hnii <d 
staff, and those of individual firms and specific sectors. Only in Polaiul lias the ontimt 
of tlie vocational schools and technical collei^cs aj.peared to he ont of stej): there are 
too many ti'chnii'ians in relation to tlu' outjnit ol skilled workers {,',(>7)', elsewhere t te 
technician ti'iids to he in short supply, ('onseipiently, as in the casi' ol skilled worki'r 
trainiiif^, thi' nu'asnres taken and pro])osed tend to htllow' parallel, .short-teriii and 

loiif^-tcrm lines. . . . 

This chapter has concentrated on the tonii; term asjiects ot teclnncian trainni!^. 

Short-term measnri'S can only lie looked on as tenpiorary and likely in die e'lid to 
undermine the po.silion of this large and important sector of the occupational Inerarchv. 
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V. Teaching and instruc 
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Vocational teachers and instructors 

It oiu* wolv to :ittcin])t a coinpositr portrait of a vo('atioiial iraiiicr or instriK'tor 
it would probably drpict sonironr in iirrd ol lurthcr iraiiiin.y to uj),m'adr or ujuiatc 
his skills, sonu'oni' who has consi(|rrai)lr uarfriainty about his rolr and status and 
sonK'oiH* who is in (‘Xtrcinolv short siipj)ly. lie is also ihr kin,nj)in in tlu' wholr vocational 
training and technical education striidure. It is a teinjUation to let this sini])liiied 
])icture repn*seut tlu* essential trends that emerge lor t'ocational teacliers and instructors 
in the abstracts. 

I’erhajts tlu* most striking element in the over .Ui ]ji('ture is the con.siderable amount 
of discussion then* has b(*en regarding the role mul stcitus ol the vocational tea('ner, 
both within tlte edui'alional and iraining sy.slems and m society as a whole. I'iole and 
status are, in fact, among the most nvquentiy recurring thi-mes. One of the earliest 
abstracts in volume* i contains what is virtuaiiv a plea to the countries ot \\ este*rn 
ICurope* to im])rove the ([ualilicalions oi ,oi lea' hing siaii, and particularly ol instriu'tors, 
and to avoitl sluu't-term measures likely in toe long-i'un to l)e* detrimental to the 
profession (/,6*S). In the ()th volume the di.seussion reaches a ])(*ak with tin* K<*com- 
ni(*ndalion conc(*rning tlu* status ot teacliers ado|»ted by I Nii.Stt)s Speeual Inte*r- 
gov(*rmnental ('onien*nc(* on tlu* Status ol Ieaclu*rs, held in Si*ptember-()ctober 
1 ()()() (jb()). 

Role and status concepts 

d' wo basic distinctions have ari.seii in tlu* role concepts ol the vocational teav'her tlu* 
r(*sult of organisational difterences in tlu* national systems of vocational training. In 
countries which havt* traditionally emphasised the educational values of vocational 
training it has bei*n customary to assimilate the vocational t(*aclu*r to his counterpart 
in geiu*ral secondary education. In systems stressing tlu* trade and employment aspi*cts 
of training, on tlu* other hand, the vocational teacher must uece.ssai'ily have a much 



stn'iif^cr link with tlu' I'lnployin^' s*'<'U)i- of thi- Mioircl In* is to tench and a more ])r:ir,licnl 
bins to his training; lu‘ is lik(‘ly lo have been a skilled worken' lir.-iL and to a.ivu ifjconio 
a teac'her siibsecjiu'ntly. 

Differences are also often inadi‘, withii. ’.Ik' vocational (‘diica'ion :--^ tor, beiwe.cai 
teachers of tla'ory and tc'adu-rs of trade subjects or worksho|) praetice, as in th(M:a.^e 
of the inemoramiinn on vocational teaclu'r trainiia, i)rci)ared by the Swiss Vocational 
Schools Association O 70 ). In addition to conlinning this division ot tla; teaching 
corps into two groups, tlu* Association emphatically oj>posed any move tow aids 
introducing the “all-round” vocational te.udier con.a'pt found in many countries. 
A parallel might b(* drawn bi'twiam tiiis attitude and the long-standing discussion 
about the edfectivemess of the class teacher (as com])ared to the; subject teacluT/ in 
vocational schools in the luHleral Republic of Germany, or (in a narrower fudd) the 
incomiialibility fidt to exist in the USSR (.>,7G ?> 7 ^) hi'twven spc‘cialis(‘d teaching hedd 
to b(' distinctly jindc'rable to class teaching and tlu* existenci'. of laige nnmbi'is of 

small rural schools scattertal over wide areas. 

Two factors, however, are lilady so to iniluena' and clarify the whole role am. status 
discussion that the ])roblem will' diminish in importance, or ix rhaps disa])pear al- 
tog(>th('r ; th“ apparent trend towards specialisid teacher training college's and t lu‘ ('qually 
geiK'i-al trend towards organising a s\’st(‘inatic ui>grading of tlu* skills and knowledge; 
of vocational teaedie>rs and instructors. To the'se' facteirs might pe-rhajis be adele'el a 
new concept e>f the* te'acher’s rede* wiiich, if ace'e-pted anei a})] died, may have; far-re‘uchmg 
(‘fleets. It sugge'sts that basically a t(‘acher can emly engage' in two types e>i activity: 
he can manage learning resource's eir liei can eijierate as a re'seiurce liims<'li. Admitting 
that the time available' tev te'achers, and tlie'ir individual aptitudes and abihtie's, must 
always be limite'd, tlie'u edn’iously tlu'v shemld concentrate, in so far as possible', on 
the organisational role' and l)ecome' managers of re'sources for learning. Devele)ping 
such a system would imply re'thinking and redi'signing the wlude le'arnmg ])rocess, 
and with it the rede*, (pialilications and training o'‘ the teaclie'r. It is not ehhicult to see 
whe'iv. this type eif reorganisation might lead. .\'oi only would tla- form and cemtent 
of teaching and the teacher’s fnnciion in the learning proce.ss la* changy'd, but it would 
cncc)urci{^(' th(‘ iiso ol i(M('lu‘r ‘u'S toi lii^‘ iuok- louliiiu s, int^.nsi \ t u 

of teaching aids such as e'orre'.sponde'Ue'e' ceaiiM ^, I V, te'acliing niaeniiiii's, preigiamme.'d 
texts and tajie'-re'Corde'd instnie'tion, allow the use oi more intormai teaching nie'thods, 
permit students to jirogri'.ss at tlie'ir own individual rate's of le'arnmg. and eve'ii change 
the archite'ctural ba.sis of the' .schoed from a te'uching to a li'ancnig ue'dgn (d7d)- 

Whate'wr the' jm'ci.se' (le'diiitiem give'ii to his work and roU'. the' geiu'ral limction 
attribute'd to the vocational te'ache'r is the same'; he' is e'xpe'cte'd to prepare' his iraiiu'es 
for active participation in the' e'conomic life' of the' community and m the' society in 
which he' lives and works. Key points in the rede and status discu.s.sion thendem' tend 
to be the' recruitment ba.sis t('> the' pre)fe.s.sion, tlie amounts of practical training and 
work cxiK'rience' re'eiiiire'd, the' le'vc'l of acade'inic jire'paration coii.sideivd desirabk', and 
where and when the training .shoukl be give'ii. 



Recruitment basis 

Most countries make, distinctions be'twe'cn ih>' k've'ls of training uue. e'xpe'ru'iKe 
reqiiire'd of teachers going into differe'iit type's etl vocational education and tiaining 
— .see-ondary or post-.secondary, fe>r instaiia', or adult education- and into teaching 



(litlVivut typos of Mil'jcc'ts. Kr;’iil;itioiis issu<‘ti in Luxonil^oni in i</>i ;i luiisiiT- 

craltsinaii C(*rtili('att* of caiuliilatt's lor a vooaiioiiai iiiNinictor po>i but a sccoiiiiary 
school cortilicatt' aiul at h'ast six torins at miiwrsilv U)r a vocalioiial teacher i:\y.]). 
A similar system was institiitetl by ordinance in l*olaiul in Hjf)2 (b 75 )- Canada ti.reij 
lev(‘Ls of technical/vocalional teaclu'r trainin.y an* C(,mmoiiIy ])rat:lised-** lor secondary 
technical, institute of t(‘clmology, and adult vocalional education pro.^u'ainme.-. resj>ec- 
tively- -and the recruitment basis is diflerriil for each (j/b). Similar <listincti'ms exist 
in Italy aiul are likely to be retaiiu'd in tin* country’s lU'W t'ducational structure (.> 77 * 
37«^), and have been introduced in lh<‘ training- organised by the rec'ently established 
High(‘i' Tndning Institute for Tt'chnical I'ciicluTS in Argi'iitinti {.) 7 b)* •'’tains, 

duties and tith* of vocational school instructors (l.ehrwt'rkmeister) are not ch'arly 
di'lined in the Federal Republic of Germany. A sttidy among instructors in vocatiomd 
scl ools in Hessen in 1964 reveak'd they hail liw main functions, ti])plied in dilferent 
combinations, as well tis many snosidiary responsibilities; but :dl had had master- 
craftsman training as their btisic quiililication whereas, for the vocatioiud teacher, lull 
secondary scho >l education is the normal recruitment basis (3H0). 



University training 

One outcome of tlu* scrutiny being given t<* vocational ti'aclu'r training systems 
all over the world, and thi' endeavours being made to raise the status oi the vocational 
teacher, is the. growing support for giving at least part, if not all ol the vocational 
teacher’s training in itniv’ersities or assimilated institutions. In the Federal Rejniblic 
of Germany this is nothing ni'w. It has always betm lelt essential for vocational ti'ai'her 
training to be carrii'd on in the attnos})here oi it iiniv'cvsity: tlie vocational teacher 
needs to be able to benefit from tlu* con.staiit evolution of ideas within the whole raiigir 
of university activ’ities (jcSi). It is considered that tliree yi’ars of univ'ersity-level 
training is an absolute minimum, with four years Ix'ing desirabli* in certain eases (Mtl-i). 
At a conference in Hand)urg in ipni, ri'pn'simtatiws of vocational ti'aeluT training 
colk'ges went further, tlu y ri'commt'udi'd prolongation of all vocational teacber training 
j>rogramnu‘s and i‘X})ansion oi their seoj»e to include studies ot both the economic and 
the ti'clmical concejits of the subji'ct ot specialisation, as well as the basii' mathematics 
and sciimces, technology, design and yirodnction teelmicpies ajiplicable m this field, and 
an introduction to subjects such as industrial liygieiie, work org:mis:ilion, geiu'ral 
and busiiucss (‘conoinics, jisychology and .-•ociology 

Parallel in .substanci* to tlie recoinmnidiitioiis iormuiated by the Swiss Vocational 
Schools Association already reh'rred to (370} the proposals ol the Ilamlnirg conference 
were taki'ii up .subseiiniMitly by the (icrman Association for Indiisiiial 1 raining in 
requesting the state Ministers of Iblucation to ado[)t basic reguhitions gov’crning the 
organi.sation of vaicational teacher tniiniiig for tlu' whole of tlu* country (.jS.j). In liiui 
with thes'' recoinmendations, tlu Univ’ersity of Ibinucurg decided, lour yixirs later 
(iqb5), to reorganise its vocatioiud teacher training system and to prolong tlu* iicademic 
ptirt of the training by the simple expedimit of postponing the compulsory teacliing 
practice to tlu; probation ])eriod jierformed afti'i' con.pit'tion of the academic pro- 
gramnu' (385). 

Tlu; ])rincij)le of univcTsity training is to be found in the Lu.xembourg regulations 
already referred to abovig and in the various proposals to the efii'ct thai colleges lor 
training vuicational teachers not only .should be ol univer.'iity level but siiuc.iU al.so be 
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autonomous iustitutious (370. 37<)« 3«3)- It was also rocouum'udod. 111 July 19O0. 

by tlu' Couucil of Miuistors of Rasti'ru (i» rmauy, wlH>n> tlir Institutr for Iraiumg 
Vocational Sc1km)1 Teachers (I.eipziK) has established siK-cial corn's] )oud(>nce coursi's 
to bring the educational (lualilicatious of suitable caudidati'S u]) to the n'(iuired univer- 
sity level (jSh, 387), a measure strongly n'luiuisa'ut of the ‘Zweiter Hilduugsweg 
measures institut'd in the h'edi'ral Ki'public of (ii'rmany in tln' 

Ev('u in countries wlu're univi'rsity training has not ]m'viously Im'i'U customary for 
vocational teachers, there is iucn'asiug support for (iost'r links Iv'twi'en higlu'r educatum 
and vocational teacher training. In the USA. for instano'. a study was carru'il out m 
lof/) in the Stati' of Iowa to ascertain how many vocational ti'aclK'r training institutions 
grant college or university credits for trade experience, and suggested formal ]>rocednres 
for the equitable allocation of such credits (388). At much the same time a committee 
set up in Kentucky to draft a new plan for »'nsuriug an adequate supply of professionally 
traim'd and comix'teiit trad»' and industrial teachers, recommended the institution of 
associate bachelor degree programmes at universities, with the objectives of preparing 
p».?rsons with limited trade comjx'ti’ncc for entering the teaching corps, of upgrading 
the academic and technical qualifications of vocational teachers already in employment 
and of training pt'rsons entirely new to tlie teaching profession (389)- 



Further training and education 

Another recurring theme throughout the first six volumes of the abstracts is the 
need for vocational and technical education systi'ins to provide adequate facilities for 
the further training of their teaching staff throughout the course of their career. Like 
the skilled worker, the siqx'rvisor and the technician, the vocational teacher needs 
opportunities for retraining and updating, as much to learn the new devi'lopments 
in his own si^eciality as to Ix'come more proficient in teaching techniques. He net'ds 
to bi; taught how to use the new ti'aching aids being ])laced at his disposal (390). He 
needs to bt' helixid to introduce more realism into his instruction as, for instanci', in 
the pilot programme in tlu' USA (391) intended to keep vocational and technical 

teachers in touch with devi'lopnn'iits in industry. 

Much that has been said on furtlu'r training and education m previous chaph'rs, 
has a bearing on the further training of teachers and instructors. On the whole, however 
comparatively few abstracts have spi'cially singled out this asix'ct of the vocational 
teacher/instructor probh'in. A gi'iu'rai discussion on it in tlu' hi'di'ral Kepnbhc of 
Germany is to b<; found in one abstract (392), and an interesting scheme for updating 
vocational teachers in forestry in Sweden an industry which has seen iimnense 
technical changes over tin' past few years *by giving them one week s further training 
every year, has also l)een noti'd (m). Some of the implications of the problem are 
to bt' found in abstracts from the USA on methods used for training teachers of auto- 
mation principh's and techniques, another very fast changing fu'ld of instruction and 
on ways of fighting "teacher obsoh'.scence” in business education (394, 395)- I oland, 
part-time cour.ses for upgrading tc'achers already in employment were started a f('W 
years ago with some success at a teaching methods centre (39!^). while further training 
for teachers at plant schools is organised largely through correspondence courses (397). 



Organisational problems 

The questions where vocational teachers should bo trained, what they should be 
taught and how their training should bo organised, have given rise to considerable 
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discussion reflected in the abstracts thronf,'hont the period under review. The an.swers 
proposed liave Ix'en inlhienci'd. jointly and indeiM'iidently. by a iniinber of factors: 
the new or iH'tter-dt'lined fnnetions devolving ninm them, sometimes as a result of 
the basic reforms of the educational system beinj^ introduced in many c(nmtries; the 
milieu from which the teachers have been recruited; tlu' i)re.ssiires I'xerted by the 
current and universal shortages of teaching staff of all categ(»ri<>s and levels, and the 
equally universal demand for m<»n‘ and for better training facilities of all types; the 
general reforms of the educational structure umh'rtaken by a number of couiitries 
during the K)6os. Organisationally, tlu'St' elements liavi' resulted in the development of 
parallel long-term and short-term measun's w'bicb are often contradictory, 

Kducational reform a itomatically imiflies reform or reorganisation of teacher 
training. Successively the abstracts have shown the implications of tlu‘ changes in 
the educational structun* in Poland (3q8), h'ranc(‘ (390), Italy (378), Sweden (400), 
the Federal Republic of (lermany (401) andin a number of other countries. The impact 
of educational reform has, of cours(‘, b(’('n equally strong in the developing coun- 
tries which in many re.spects constitute the largest and most active expi'rimental area 
in the field of education and training. 



Supply and demand 

The most carefully laid plans for improving thi' quality of the teaching staff, and 
the most comprehensive organisational structures for vocational teacher training, 
are lik(‘ly to be nullilic'd or at least s('riously hanipen'd by the pre.sent worldwide 
shortage of technical and vocational t(‘aching staff. As an outgrowth of incn'ased 
demand for trained craftsmen and ti'clmicians and of the more systematic projections 
for determining future requirements, tlu'rc is a g(‘iu‘ral awarene.ss of the need for more 
and for better qualified vocational teachers and instructors and of the inability of 
existing teacher training facilities to cop(^ with the demand. Moreover, for some time 
to come, the shortage not only is imliki'ly to diminish but will even build in magnitude. 

The abstracts are full of reh'rences to this universal and crippling .shortage situation, 
which is as critical in the d(*veloping countries as in the countries which have already 
attained high levels of industrial development and mass education. Succe.ssive reiwrts 
on the evolution of the s(x:ial .situation of tlu' ICuropean Economic roinmunity havi! 
referred to the shortage situation (34, 402). A report of the Secretary-deneral of the 
United Nations Conference on th(' Application of Science and Technology for the 
Renefit of the Less Developed Areas (Geneva, 1962) unequiv’ocally gave instructor 
training first priority because of its “multiplier” effect, although noting that economic 
developnu'iit will be best serv('d by raising tlu' skill l(‘V(‘ls of ptTsons already in employ- 
ment ( 4 t\ 3 )‘ This same multiplier effect underlies much of the emphasis on teacher 
training in many bilateral and inulti-lat('ral technical co-operation programmes, such 
as the activities of the US P(‘ace Corps (404) and of the ILO’s International Centre 
for Advanc(*d Technical and Vocational Training, established at Turin with the co- 
operatioii of the Italian government in 19^3 ( 4 ^ 5 )* latter case a basic principle 

for .selecting candidates for fellowships at the (T'litre is that they shall be of sufliciently 
high calibre to Ix^ able, on their return home', to “.serve as teachers and instructors 
or elst' hold po.sitions of responsibility enabling them to pass on their newly acquired 
skills and knowh'dge to otluTs”. 

Unfortunately, as pointed out in an abstract of a rec('iit OECD study on the condi- 
tions nece.ssary for successful technical assistance to developing countries, pn?sent 
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I'fl’orts fill a gap but an* not oiiourIi: “Then; aro about 38,0(10 tciacliors provided throuf^h 
bilateral technical assistance schemes of 01£C1) countries: 20 ,o(M) in primary schtKjls 
but only 3,000 in ti'clmical and vtx^ational training', where the needs are most pressing” 

(406) . The same situation is described in an abstract on technical assistance arrange- 
m 'iits between France and the French-speaking countries of Africa: “The total 
numl)er of teachers sup])lied by France to the African countrii's nc^arly doubled 
between i960 and 1966, while the total nnml)er of ti'chnical assistance personnel remain- 
ed fairly stable... true progress will only be accomi)lislu‘d in technical and vocational 
training when the Africans themselves are able to provide the nucleus teaching 
force— leaving technical assistance to strictly defined areas or to advisory functions” 

(407) . The problem becomes a vicious circle: countries already short of teaching .staff 
become even shorter through helping others to make up their own teacher deficits. 



Some solutions to the shortage problem 

In the light of the al)ove there is obviously going to be a common move to expand 
all existing teacher training facilities, to create new ones and, at the same time, to 
introduce short-term measures to meet immediate acute shortages in particular fields 
or at sjx'cific levels. Examples taken from the abstracts tell of the establishment of 
new teacher training centres in Yugoslavia to meet shortages of vocational teachers for 
vital fields such as the construction industry, mining and commi'rce (408) ; provisions 
in Uganda’s second 5-year Plan to expand teacher training facilitii\s (135) since “s(jcond- 
ary education is extraordinarily di'pendent on (*xpatriatc teachers”; acute shortages 
of teachers for business and clerical training in Australia (409) and the h'edi'ral Republic 
of Germany (410). 

In the latter country, alarmi'd by the prospi^ct of somi^ 9,000 unfilled teachers’ 
posts in the vocational schools and colleges of Nordrhein Westfalen (Northrhinc 
Westphalia), the German Federation of Trade Unions has proposed a scheme for 
assisting technicians to become vocational teachers through a process of planned 
teaching practice, part-time university-level study, a probation period (one year) 
and a pubMc examination basiid on the state examinations in the regular teacher- 
training programme. The training would take, in all, some 4 to 5 years to complete (411). 
In Eastern Germany a govt'rnment Order issued towards the end of 1966 — again 
somewhat reminiscent of the “Zweiter Bildungsweg”— provides for skilled craftsmen 
in mechanical and electrical (‘iigineering, tlu* building trades, agriculture, the chemical 
industries and the wholesale consumiT goods distribution sector, to be given an 
oi)ix)rtunity to become (pialilied as viK-ational teachers in charge of imictical cours<;s 
by completing a programme of three yi'ars of full-time study (412). 

In Sweden the goviiriiment’s imlicy for providing extensive retraining facilities 
for adults has resulted in increasing the number of such courses frorn (>o in the mid- 
1950s to some 1,000 in 1967, and in an inevitable shortage of teaching staff to man 
them. Emergency measures were introduced in ic)66: a scheme whereby vocational 
teachers already in employment are released “in stages” for a few weeks at a time for 
theoretical training, and then return to their jobs and continue their training through 
practice and private study (413). Other measures recommended in Sweden by a s|)ecial 
party appointed by the government to consider the teacher situation in 
secondary technical schools (training higher technicians) include: a greater use of 
correspondence and other part-time courst’s for technical education, standard examina- 
tion requirements, greater flexibility in recruitment of full-time and part-time teachers. 
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incentive for entering the teaching profession, and improved career prospects 
(414). In maiiy countnes, immediate needs are being met by the use of part-time 
mslructon! who although not fully qualified, are given “emergency” pedagogical 
training in criBh programmes. 1 here is some tendency to deplore this practice (the 
Australian article on commercial teacher training is entitled “Teacher training moves 
backward !), but pressures are currently great enough to override such objections. 

Training officers and instructors in industry 

of this chapter has been concerned with teachers and instructors in formal 
«hTOl-based vocational training ss^tems. In situations where vocational training 
IS given mmnly within the undertaking, however, much the same problems arc being 
encountered and many of the same questions asked. The training officer-or training 
director, m he is called in some countries— is striving to get clarification of his role 
and functions and a recognised place and status in the hierarchy of the undertaking- 
he IS in short supply just when there is accelerated need for his services. ’ 

The role problem 

The abstracts on the United Kingdom present the best coverage of the training 
officer situation over the past 5 to 6 years. A pilot study carried out by the British 
As.s«3Ciation for Commercial and Industrial h:ducation (BACIE) in 1961 attempted to 
discover, on the basis of a random sample of some 80 “training conscious” firms in a 
given area (mainly industnal firms but including 10 which were chiefly commercial 
,, business), the functions and qualifications c*'vered by the title “training 

officer . Ihe study was inconclusive. The title was felt to be no guide to the degree of 
respon.sibihty exercised: in about 56 per cent of the cases studied, training was part 
of the personnel function; in the remainder the training officer reported direct to 

A"' ■ i., _L IX I * \x7v.*i. ^ "fi ^ ^ • 1 • . ^ one of the main criticisms of the 

Govi-rnmcnt s White Paper on industrial training was its omis,sion of any reference 

to the need to build up an efficient corps c>f training ix^rsonnel in industry (416) The 
foilciwing year he Industrial Training rouncil, in a short study on the roles and functions 
o different categone.sM)f such staff, distinguished four levels—the training instructor 
the group training officer, the training development officer and the training officer 
proiXjMnd discussed tlu>ir nsixctive qualifications and training requirements. 
Simplified, this structim? was re.solved into two levels: the training specialist likelv 
to bi' more of a co-ordinator and administrator than a teacher, and the training 
oflicer- the operational mini (417, 418). ® 

Drafting of a ixilicy with respect to the functions and training of training officers 
was subsequently one of the early tasks undertaken by the Central Training Council 
which in T9^ pubh.shed a first rejKirt of its six'ciali.sed Committee on the Training of 
Traimng Officers, and proposed an introductory course to give training officers^ an 
insight into the training function and their individual role as they were likelv to 
develop with application of the Industrial Training Act which, at that time had 
ten ;n operation for a little under two years (419). It is interesting to note here’that, 
long teore publication of the United Kingdom White Paper on industrial training 

o* training officers, the annual report 
of the Treasury (1960-61) had already contained a comprehensive discussion on the 



Troasury’s oxivrioiico and policy in this held, ('oncent ration of rcs|H)iisil)ility, broader 
training prograninics, inter-depart mental co-oiM>ration and emphasis on managenieiit 
skills were key |K)ints in the report (420). 

l*arallel with this development in the United Kingdom, the abstracts have noted 
similar iiupiiries into the lole of the tniining oiVicer in Sweden (421), Australia, where 
the MellKHirne Division of the Australian Institute of Management S4.*t up a committee 
some years ago to investigate the situation (422) and, more recently, in the USA where 
in i()(>6 the American Society of Training Directors undertook a nation-wide study 
of the functions assigned to training <lireetors (or training oHicers) by its memlxjr 
organisations (423). A somewliat similar study but on a narrower basis, In-iiig limited 
to tbe role, qualifications, status and functions of the training olTicer in government 
services has b<?en made in the lMutipj)ines (4^4)* 

A practical approach to the instructor training problem has Ix'en noted in the 
USSR where there is a tendency in the mechanical engineering industry to recruit 
highly qualified foremen, charge-hands and skilled workers and to give them pedagogical 
training in ord<>r to lit them for posts as instructors for training new employees (425). 
This ])rocedure may, however, be a solution in name only, as there is a parallel tendency 
to give engineers who have liad ix^lagogical training jobs as teaching methiKls specialists 
in the plants' training departments, thereby effectively removing them from the 
active training function for which they have been prepared (426). 

The goal ahead 

The plea for a iK'rmanent corps of specialised training officers reported in one of 
the United Kingdom abstracts (416) emphasised the need to recruit the “right type 
of person for the training officer function”. It describes the training officer's job as 
simply one way of ensuring optimum utilisation of available man^mwer and goes on 
to say that “A large firm should therefore have a department which would take over 
all manpower functions... and would service tht' jiroduction department with labour. 
The work of the two departments would have to be very closely integrated.” In such 
a system, the training officer would be a member of a team in the former department 
and, as such, would need to understand the duties of his other “manpower functions” 
colleagues. Consequently, six'cialised training restricted to his own functions would 
be too limited. It would be better to envisage establishing a “manpower functions 
training institution” which would include training for the training officer but would 
])rovide it within the framework of a much wider programme. This broader approach 
to the training officer proble 11 is suggested as a long-term solution by no means incom- 
patible with the short-term olqective of specialised training, it is an approach winch 
would necessarily work towards a general raising of the training officer’s^statiis both 
at his place of work and in society as a whole. 

There would also s(‘em to be a need for firms to take a new kxik at tbe training 
arrangement made for their training instructors. Like the foreman and supervisor, 
the in.structor in industry needs to be belix'd to master the techniques of his instructing 
function. Whether he exercise's the latter on a full-time or a part-time basis, he will 
need basic knowledge of the elements of psychology and pedagogics and a good ground- 
ing in teaching methods and communication skills. In many cases this training can be 
given in conjunction with the training in instruction techniques given to supervisors, 
to the mutual benefit of each. 
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VI. Training methods and teaching aids 



A scanning of the abstracts concerned with training methods and facilities, equip- 
ment and teaching aids — chiefly ('IRF classifications 13 and 14— could lead to 
the conclusion that training methods are purely subject to fads and fancies. Pro- 
grammed instruction and teaching machines, mentioned just three times in volume i 
— and each time with reference to the USA- - have figured extensively in subsecpient 
volumes in abstracts covering a wide range of countries. The use of computers 
in instruction, merely sketclnul as a po.ssibility and a field for research in 1965 (volume 
4), has Ix'en followed by abstracts of articles de.scribing actual trials and (’xperiments. 
CAI — Computer Assisted Instruction is coming into the language just as PI (Pro- 
grammed Instruction) has gained recognition in training circles and as TWT entered 
the trainer’s jargon before that. 

There is a recognisable progre.ssion from th(^ idea to the experiment, to the practical 
implementation, to attempts to as.se.ss the effect ivene.ss of the methods and then to 
improv(^ them. Tho.se which prove of doubtful or limited vahn* are ene.ouiiten'd le.ss 
and le.ss frequently in technical publications and con.se(|uently also in the ab.stracts. 
The fads drop out of sight altogetlier. 

This chapter, thc^refore, is largely one of experimentation and re.search, guided or 
driven -by needs which hav(* aln*ady been di.scu.s.sed in other chapters. Somcr of the.se 
needs exert contrary pre.ssures. The volume and complexity of material to be taught 
have increased: ways must be found to ti’ach more in l(\ss time. The universal and 
chronic shortage of teachers of all levc'ls and all types is aggravated by the growing 
clamour for more and for bt'tter training: the instruction must rejich more people, be 
conveyed over greater distances and wider areas. The growing acceptance of tlu' idea 
that training is a lifetime process means that instruction methods must b(> directed 
not only towards young |X‘ople who need to be helf>ed to adjust to the adult world of 
work, but also to adults with many years of active work exiM*rience behind them. 
With this latter requirement comes increased recognition that charactc'r development 
plays an important role in training, that people need something in addition to mere 
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technical expt*rtisc, that vocational training must be concerned with the education 
of the whole jxjrsonality of the individual and must helj) him to adapt to changing 
techniques and new situations. 

Finally, there is the natural creative desire to experiment with new technologies, to 
see whether and how they can be brought to the supjKjrt of the hard-pressed vocational 
teacher and instructor. 



Rationalisation of training 



One of the mam ways in which traiiuTs and educationists, governm(‘ut s(Tvices 
and employers alike attempt to gain time and yet cover the subject matter to be taught, 
is to apply a process of rationalisation. This has meant taking a new and critical look 
at established training objectives, criteria and .syllabi, and at the methods Ix'ing used 
to convey the instruction. It has also meant, in many ca.ses, an incn'ased u.se of a job 
analysis process, a systematic breaking down of the individual jobs into th(‘ir cornponent 
parts to determine precisely what skills and knowledge are n'quired for efficient job 
performance, and how lx*st to convey them to the individual trainee. In many sectors 
it is felt that such an analysis is the only basis on which an appropriate training syllabus 
can be drawn up (427). Two articles, on(? j)ublished in the USA and the other in Belgium, 
carry this idea further, attributing resjH)n.sibilities and com|x*t(mci(?s to tin; methods 
offia* of the undertaking (428, 429) and sugg< sting that the analy.sis should not be 
limited to the technical cont(‘nt of tin* job: there should also Ix^ a detailed analy.sis 
of the actual movements entailed in its |X'rformance. 

This approach is in effect an application to all training programmes and syllabi 
of the well-established rationali.sation principles underlying accelerated training or, 
as it is also known, analytical training. Numerous examples of such an approach are 
to be found in the abstracts : an Australian experiment to test the respc*ctive effectiveness 
of the “progressive part” and “whoU;” methods of analytical training for teaching 
women packers on short cycle, repetitive work (430) ; examples of analytical training 
in an Australian textile mill (431) and in a radio valve assembly plant in the United 
Kingdom (432) ; the elemental method (EMT) de.scribed in an American article (433) 
the discussion of the development of the whole sy.stem of adult training in France under 
the National A.s.sociation for the Vocational Training of Adults (AEPA) and its prede- 



cessor, the ANIERMO (National As.sociation for the Rational Vocational Training 
of Manpower) (434, 435), and the parallel movement in B( gium (43b); tlu‘ spread of 
the .syst(;m into th(^ institutional structures of other countries, for instance', Chile 
(234) and Tunisia (233). As may be .seen in s(‘V(‘ral of these refenuices, and in another 
one drawn from the United Kingdom (432), the .system is no longiT consideri'd limited 
to the rapid training of adults, but is applied also to the training of new entrants to 
the employment market where it has invariably achieved reductions in learning time 



and increases in productivity. 

It is perhaps interesting to note in this connection a view expressed in an abstract 
of an article on training continuous process operators in oil refining and cracking in 
the USSR, which indicates a practical limitation on the use of analytical methods and 
states that “this type of work is not apt for analytical study and breakdown ; training 
for it cannot be based on instruction merely in a series of consecutive tasks”. It 
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rocommends exorcises on special training apparatus capable of reproducing various 
tvix's of complex chemical reactions obliging the trainee to respond to successive 
situationSi and progressive drill in observation and interpretation of data received (437)* 



Testing for effectiveness 

This more scientific approach to training has been leading many authorities, trade 
associations, employers and vocational education and training specialists to re-cxaminc 
the objectives established for training programmes. Demands for evaluation of training 
effectiveness, for the establishment of specific objectives and for training within rigid 
time limits are on the increase. There is also greater interest in and use of testing to 
measure training results, not just at the end of training but at si^ecified intervals 
throughout the training period in order to assess progress and draw conclusions for 
modifications and improvements in the method or programme. Two abstracts in 
particular could bc^ referred to by way of example. In the Federal Republic of Germany 
the practice of intermediate tests for apprentices has been gaining ground. Introduced 
by some 70 Chambers of Industry and Commerce (out of a possible 81), such U^ts are 
recommended as a means of influencing the effectiveness of the training provided (438). 
In the United Kingdom where, unlike the Federal Republic, final trade examinations 
are only rarely compulsory for apprentices, the coalmining industry has recommended 
a system of practical tests at specified stages throughout the training. They would 
“aim at establishing standards of skill... and jx-rmit instructors to appraise the effec- 
tiveness of their teaching, showing up any training defects and permitting immediate 

remedy, if necessary by modifying the syllabi” (439). t u 

Very often the objectives set take the form of specific goals m terms of both 
productivity and quality. A few attempts have been noted to lay down forinal work 
norms for technical school trainees in the USSR, based on the standards set for adult 
workers in the plant providing the production training (440, 441). Usually, hovvever, 
as in both these examples and in an abstracted article on the Ukrainian SSR (442). 
the establishment and application of such training norms is still being done on a purely 
experimental basis. 
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Programmed instruction 

The tremendous rise in popularity in programmed instruction (PI), or programmed 
learning as it is also called, can be considered another direct outcome of the rationali- 
sation of training trend. Six years ago the references to programmed inst otion picked 
up for abstracting tended to be novelty oriented ; there was also a consideraiile amount of 
confusion between the method itself and one. of its media, the teaching machine. There 
was opposition from teaching staff, fearing a diminution of their role in education (443) » 
there was only guarded enthusiasm from some countries, in particular from the hederal 
Republic of Germany, wlu re it was felt that educators were not attuned to the 
“empirical attitudes” required by PI (444, ^5)* From both the USSR (446) and 
Norway (447) came warnings against expecting too much of teaching machines a 
counterbalance to enthusiastic responses from e^'where. 

Purely descriptive abstracts on types of teaching machine and on how to use them 
in the USA (448), on a teaching machine constructed by a technical college in the 
USSR (449) and on the first PI programme in Berlin (450), have given way to details 
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of more svsti'matic (*xi)i*rimi*nts, analysis of basic princii)l<>s and assessments of 
el'f(*cliveness. Karly doubts S(*(*med to disapivar, to be replac(*d by acc(*i)tance and 
approval and by mon‘ realistic appraisal of jmssibli* fields of application. 
about iirogrammed instruction’s ability to transmit ^vncrii\ conc(*pts have subsided: 
the results of evaluation proj(*cts S(*(*m to indicate that programmi'd learning does 
not stifle individual thought and that knowledge acquired through PI is a ix'rmammt 

acquisition. . . , , ■ 

Much of the early e.x|K*rimenting has been done m a school setting - both general 

and technical education schools but industry and commerc(‘ soon grasped the potential 

of PI for upgrading their staff and training thmn in specialised skills. The abstracts 
have picked up, for instance, PI programmes developi'd in the USA for d(*partm(*nt 
store employees and sales staff (452, 452), for insurance company claim approvers (453 
and for teaching technical drawing (454)- I" the USSR programmes have been triec 
out for training technicir is (455) lathe operators (456), for ung ( ec ro 
technics in a technical college* (457) and in qth and loth-year production training 
classes in mechanical engineering (45«)- A textile firm in Australia develop<*d a course 
of PI for training colour matchers in the elements of colour theory (459) , the Italian 
National Office for Occupational Safety (ENPI) has applied programminK to safety 
trainiiiB in the erection of scaffolding in the building trades (460), Ingenuity ot appli- 
cation is readily apparent as programmes are adapted to the training needs of peoifle 
normally difficult to reach, such as shift workers (461) and what one abstract terms 
“residual” groups of society— the physically or culturally handicapped, the migrant, 
the displaced worker— not being adequately reached by existing educational mstitu- 

In^many countries programmed instruction has now reach(*d a third stage* 
rather swctacular path to acc(*ptance as an approved training niethod. Respoiisi ) e 
bodies have instituted rest*arch projects on its pn*sent and fwtun* usts. 1 h(*y 

have evolved a whole new section of training terminology (463). Ihey have attempted 
to determine the effectiveness of PI as compared to other, more conventional mi'thods 
of instruction (464, 465), to assess and compan*, the efficiency and us(*s of branching 
and linear programmes and of different types of teaching machine* (443), to test the 
relative effectiveness of t(*aching machines and oth(*r forms of jirogrammed t(*xt (40 ), 
467), to measure the impact of full, partial and integrated PI m te*achmg a given 
subject or category of person (468). Most of the assessments stress the importance of 
applying scientific principles in the preparation of programmes, of testing and retesting 
them before releasing them for general distribution. There is also, as expi(*ss(xl m an 
abstracted article from the United Kingdom (469), a feeling that programmed "‘«fruc- 
tion has “not yet achieved full effectiveness... because the programmes themsi*lves 
have been basi*d on the print(*d word. If PI is to become really dfective m the class- 
room and generally applicable in reaching the majority of adults m industry, it should 
make use of not merely the written word but also the pictorial image and sound . 
This was also one of the views expressed in the study sessions 
Nigeria and Jordan in 1963 and in the recommendations of the UNESCO Work g 
Party on programmed instruction in developing countries (470). 



From PI to CAI 

From a long-range point of view the most interesting development is the combined 
use of programmes, teaching machines and computers. Considering its vast potentia , 
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('A I -- computer assisted instriictioiv -might iM'rliaps best b(‘ described at this stage; 
as an incipient trend. Computers whicli can bring to the student complex simulations, 
limitless information storage* ix)ssibilitie's and an analysis of the; stuelent's learning 
behaviour, enlarge instruction jwssibilitie's imme*iisurably. The sce>])e; anel •‘ffective'ness 
of teaching machines can be expanele*d by cennputers, esi)ecially in the “Socratic 
system”, describe’el in one abstract, which jM*rmits a controlleel verbal e>r non-verbal 
input to be assimilated and renele*reel in an emconstrained computer elisplay using 
natural language (471). It shoulel be possible*, in time, to build up a two-way elialogue 
between teacher/computer anel pupil, with the* computer resjx)nding to natural language; 
input as we*ll as to the ce)de*el *‘Socratic” languiige. 

Consielerable research is being ele)iie* in the* USA in the* lie*lel of ce)mpute*r assisted 
instruction, but the work is still only in its initial stages. As with programmed instruc- 
tion, much of it is being done in a schoed or college setting: student learning behaviour, 
the impact of computer-oriented instruction on .school curricula (some st'condary 
schools .are already including introductory courses in cybernetics and probability 
theory), problem-oriented computer languages (472). The applicability of CAI to 
industri.al training is also being explored, however, as shown in an abstract on IBM 
research in this field (473). It is held in this text, based on a pilot study, that “(i) it 
is p ossible to integrate education into work; (2) it is feasible to have education chase 
industrial personnel rather than to h.ave these personnel chase education”. In the 
study, service “engineers” were bt;ing trained on the job and could be called away 
from the training equipment for doing emergency repairs. The memory and recall 
abilities of the computer made such interruptions less troublesome than might have 
been expected. Additional advantages in a rapidly changing industrial environment 
are the computer’s ability to rapidly update its training programme and to link indivi- 
dual students and study groups dispc'rsed over wide areas, giving them the benefit of 
standardised instruction, individualised guidance and a wealth of .stored-up knowledge 
on which to draw. 



Tele-instruction 



Less dramatic than the methods and media just discussed, training by corre.spon- 
dence is another of the methods resorted to in attempts to combat the shortage of 
t(*achers and instructors and to meet the constantly growing demand for higher quali- 
fications, updating and further education. Correspondence courses as such are no 
innovation. They have always been a prominent means of instruction in countries 
with remote or large, sparsely populated areas making the adequate provision and 
the location of school facilities problems of doubtful economic return. They are available 
in a wide range of technical and general education subjects, as well as in any number 
of trade specialities. 

What is new, however, is the more systematic approach being giv(*n to their 
organisation and status in the education system. In the p.ast, and with the exception 
of certain countries, correspondence courses have been largely left to private initiative. 
Some of the advantages and disadvantages of the system were discussed in a 500-page 
comparative survey of correspondence .study as practised in the Federal Republic 
of Germany and in 12 other countries (474), and in surveys of its position and status 
in Sweden (475) and in France (476). In the latter country, some 500,000 persons — or 
one per cent of the population — are studying by correspondence each year. As the 
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corrcs|X)iiclcncc courc>e schooL> are not officially recognised, however, correspondence 
institutions rarely issue their own certiiicatcs but usually prepare their pupils for the 
regular public examinations. 

There is a conscious and gi'iieral attempt to assess the effeetiv(‘iu‘ss of the method 
and to raise its status in the educational system. The comparative survey just referred 
to deplores the reluctance of the government of the Federal Republic of Germany 
to give correspondence institutions oflicial recognition (474); another abstract from 
the Federal Republic recognises the growing importance of “tele-education” (i.c. 
instruction from a central agency, given by correspondence, radio, etc.) in promoting 
adult education and urges the education authorities to exercise some sort of super- 
vision over it (477). In France, an important step in this direction was taken in 1959 
with the incorporation of the French National Tele-Instruction Centre into the Edu- 
cation by Radio, Correspondence and Television Services of the National Pedagogical 
Institute, and the creation (1963) of the National Council for Technical Education 
by Correspondence (476). 

In several instances, as in abstracts on France (478), the USSR (479, 480) and 
Eastern Germany (481), education by correspondence is criticised for being too 
imiKirsonal, for being prone to high dropout rates and also, in the Federal Republic 
of Germany, for making exaggerated use of publicity (474). Despite these drawbacks, 
however, correspondence instruction is given preference over evening classes in Eastern 
Germany, and all countries seem to agree that it will have an increasingly important 
role to play in national educational systems and institutions. As indicated in the 
Swedish survey, correspondence study will continue to fulfil its traditional purpose 
of providing a means of further education; it permits greater individualisation of 
instruction — students can proceed according to their own abilities and interests and 
at their own pace; it can help offset the chronic shortage of teachers and can give the 
teachers themselves an opportunity to update and widen their knowledge; it could 
be a means of bringing skills and greater occupational independence to the physically 
handicapped or otherwise disadvantaged (475). 

But correspondence training needs to be given a “new look”. Greater attention 
must be paid to the work of preparing and directing the courses, and to giving the 
students adequate follow-up services, as is shown in abstracted articles from the 
USSR (479, 480, 482), the Federal Republic of Germany (483) and the USA (484). 
Drafting a correspondence course is work for specialists. Since studying by correspond- 
ence is a voluntary activity, says tlie American abstract, the course must itself provide 
the motivation or stimulus for doing the lessons and exercises. The latter should be 
frequent but must avoid being either fru.stratingly difficult or irritatingly simple. Tests, 
it goes on to say, arc the chief channel of communication between student and teacher: 
they must inform both about progn’ss made. 

It is the lack of personal contact which is the most severely criticised, however. 
The remedy most frequently proposed, as shown in abstracts on Sweden (475), France 
(478) and the United Kingdom (485), is to combine correspondence courses with 
other teaching media — television, radio, programmed instruction — or to organise 
sessions during which lessons are “heard” at the student's place of work. 

Audio-visual techniques 

A great deal has been written about the visual and audio-visual methods of training 
and the teaching aids today available as support for the teacher and instructor. A.« 
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■ with programmed instruction, teaching machines and correspondence courses, exag- 

> gerated claims are sometimes laid to their door. Most of the references stress their 

. subordination to the teacher: audio-visual aids must remain what they arc — devices 

I to assist the instructor, not replace him. They are part of the teacher’s stock in trade 

I for achieving higher efficiency through increased realism in his instruction. 

^ Obviously, much hope is placed on television as an educational medium of the 

: , future. This is borne out by the number of abstracts describing the functioning and 

j uses of different types of instructional television programme in vocational schools, 

I technical colleges and industry— in the United Kingdom (486, 487), Belgium {488), 

I the Federal Republic of Germany (489), France (490) and the USA (491), and in training 

I agricultural workers in Eastern Germany (492) and in France ^493), to mention a few. 

j A Belgian study (494), based in part on a UNESCO report published in 1961, indicates 

] • five methods of utilising television in education: 




‘*(1) fully televised instruction - the teacher supervises; 

“(2) televised instruction -|- direct teaching or correspondence instruction 
(formula currently in use in Belgium for school television) ; 

“(3) direct teaching -j- supplementary televised instruction from time to 
time; 

“(4) television apparatus employed by the teacher as an audio-visual aid; 

**(5) television used for training the teachers and improving teaching 
methods.” 

In this abstract and in others, a central theme is the impact of television on the class- 
room teacher (487, 489, 491) and its implications for teacher training. In Eastern 
Germany the Vocational Training Institute’s Working Party on Television and 
Adult Education asserted that, contrary to prevailing beliefs and fears, instructional 
television has enhanced the teaching profession and gives teachers important new 
tasks (495)- It is clear that educational television is a valuable adjunct to teaching, 
but its over-all role and importance are still being studied. Its full development as a 
legitimate arm of education and training will be a question of time for testing and the 
availability of the funds needed to make widespread adoption possible. 

In developing countries, the prospects for its application arc excellent and it may 
in fact be one of the most effective ways of solving the problems of mass education 
faced by most of the countries concernc'd. A survey carried out by the Oversea Visual 
Aids Centre (OVAC) recommended extensive use of radio and television to reinforce 
the printed word, but has warned against practical problems such ar effective trans- 
mission, supply and servicing, as well as, of course, cost (496). 
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Telescript 

. An interesting experiment reported from Canada describes the jjroblems of technical 
personnel in remote locations and points out that the applicability of their knowledge 
decreases by 50% in five years unless they can keep up with developments in their 
field. It goes on to describe a fascinating new aid to education: VERB — the Visual 
Electronic Remote Blackboard. Basically it is a telescript and telephone system which 
allows a teacher to have two-way communication with a number of remote areas both 
visually (via the blackboard) and verbally. Telescript pro'/idcs instantaneous trans- 
mission of hand-written messages or sketches over the regular telephone network. 
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With VKUH. tlu‘ tolfscript unit ut tin* n n‘ivinn »‘iid is oquipix'd to project tin; im*ss.'iKo 
or sketch on to u screen forf;n»np viewing. A sj-cond lon^-di stance line is used for voice 
connminieation. The system iK rinits linking M Veral classnHnns in the s'une huildin« 
or even in different cities. The teacher can receive immediately the students’ cpiestions 
and ohsi rvations. again by tel» plnme; his own remarks are transmitted by loud* 
six*aker so that all the classes can pjirtici|»ate simultaneously in the discn.ssion (407). 
A sonu'what similar system, but without the tele-script jxwsibilities— the dial-access 
system -is describc'd in an abstract on current instructional media research in the 

USA (40«). 

Films and tapas as instructing aids 

Films and slides have come in for relatively little comment in the abstracts- their 
‘‘novelty ix*riod" was already over btdore ]niblication of the abstracts started. An 
example of films used in the USSR to test ti*chnical school students on their asvsimdation 
of safety factors in a metalworking shop, or of railway signals (499). and an article 
on a system using films to train key-punch operators in the USA (500) can Ix^ mentioned 
as examples of new applications of ti*chniques which have alrt'ady gained acceptance. 
Of more interest as new developments in audio-visual instructional media are items 
on the overhead projt*ctor. on sound slides and on the use of tape recordings (both 
audio-taiK*5 and video-taix*s) for industrial and commi*rcial training and in programmed 
instruction (453, 501-506). 

Visual and audio-visual media and tt'chniques have entered a new. asse.ssment 
phast*. with an increasing numlx'r of studies and manuals on their uses and oix*ration 
Ix'ing produced. Audio-visual metho<lology is lx*ing evolved. The study by the 
Oversea Visual Aids Centre is a ca.se in point, as are the OECD catalogue of technical 
and scientific films (507). and a “Manual of visual presentation in education and train- 
ing” published in the United Kingdom (508). No attempt has lx*en made in the abstracts 
to seek out and include such ivferences systematically. The titles and examples which 
have btvn noted can only be viewed as symptomatic of a general desire to as.se.s.s the 
uses and abuses of such media, to apply a bi*nefit-cost approach bt'fore embarking 
on wholesale distribution and application. 



Realism for greater effectiveness 

Much of the exix’rimenling with these and other aids ran lx* traced to a desire 
to inject new realism into training to bring the workshop into tlie sclMxilroom. 1 here 
is a growing range of complex training apparatus and a more frequent recourst* to 
.simulation techniques for initiating the worker into ])nKhiction or gixxls handling 
proce.s.ses which are difficult to isolali' or interrupt for training pnrixisis. Mock-ups, 
cut-away and other three-dimensional mixlels are sometinries the answer - for demon- 
strating different types of driving gear (509, 510). for bringing the foundry into the 
school lalxiratory (51 1). or to prepare unskilled steel workers for handling the heavy 
equipment used in the production departments and ancillary si*rvices of a steel mill (512). 

Simulation techniques are proving particularly effective in training programmes 
in the chemical industries and oil refining (513). both continuous imKluction industries 
presenting special training problems. In somt' cases .simulation techniques are earned 
over into busine.ss and commerce. Role-playing in “fictitious firms ’ has lx*en well- 
known for some time as a training technique in the Federal Republic of Germany (514). 
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as was (loscrilx'd in an articlo in an t'arlu'r issue o( “Training for Progress” (Vol. 2, No. 4, 
K>()2). The idea lias recently lx*en adopted by a major bank chain in the United Kingdom 
wliicli has established a model bank as a training centre where the “trainees” can see 
and jK*rform in turn all tyjX's of banking transaction (515). 

There st'ems to be a concerted effort towards greater ust* of project work and other 
active methods to stimulate the learning jxiwer of the trainees, whether adolescents 
or adults. It is part of the expi'rimental approach to the whole field of training methods, 
the attempts to find the answers to certain basic questions. 

When and how, for instance, should the new recruit lx* exjxised to the conditions 
and jiressures of production? The production tnaining organist'd for young technical 
scIkxjI trainees and pupils in the siuiior years of common basic school in the USSR 
(458, 516-518) and in Eastern (iermany (5i(>) is only one of the methods rejxirted and 
discusst'd in the abstracts. The plant and workshop visits discussed in Chapter III 
represent another. Should the young miner in the United Kingdom go all through the 
slow jirocess of training on traditional tools and equipment, which in all likelihood 
he will hardly ever use, in order to acquire a “pit sense”, or can he be trained at once 
for work on a mechanised coal face (520)? ('oncern with this same problem is to be 
seen in an abstract on s|X'cial techniques used in a mining school in Upper Silesia 
(Poland) to give students and apprentice miners a true picture of the working of a 
mine before ever they go underground (521). How can experimentation and pilot 
project development be worked into vocational/agricultural training (522)? How can 
business take account of the psychological asjx'cts of training, such as motivation and 
attitudes towards learning (523)? How can lessons in handling computers and other 
complex and eX|X‘nsive business machines be given realism and purpose without 
incurring an interruption of the operational schedule (524, 525)? When, where and how 
should trainees be taught the j)rinciples and techniques of continuous repair in chemical 
plants (526), or machine maintenance in the metal and mechanical trades (527)? 

Adult education and training 

These are questions which an* vital to all levcds and tvfX'S of training. Th(‘ answers 
are likely to lx* different according to hx'al situations and immediate training objectives. 
On the whole, the actual techni(]U(‘s differ little. The adult worker being retrained for 
a new type of employment is likely to derive just as much or even more Ix'ix'fit from 
the u.se of more active teaching nu'thods as is tlu* adole.scent being trained for his 
first job. Adult education nevertheless dex's* de.servc' special mimtion, e.sjx'cially in 
relation to the problems encountiTcd in training older work(*rs and the methods used 
for .solving them. 

The social and economic aspects of the problem of retraining the older worker have 
already been discussed. Translated into practical action tlu'y become dominated by 
psychological and physiological considerations. Personnel olllicers and training specialists 
tend to agree, as stated in an abstract on the United Kingdom (528), that the older 
worker undergoing training is handicap{X'd by four main psychological problems: 

“—difficulty in maintaining pact^ of work; 

“ — deterioration of short-term memory; 

“—disinclination to reverse decisions; 

“ — fear of failure and conseejuent humiliation.” 
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The same article conchuled that tlu'Si* difficulties could be overcome by arranfpng long, 
uninterrupted ix?riods of learning, allowing the trainee to set his own learning pace, 
providing written instructions and notes to which he can refer, encouraging him to 
take notes, using active rather than j)assive teaching methods, introducing an clement 
of si'lf-tcsting to stimulate the assimilation of new knowledge. To these methods prin- 
ciples an abstract from the USA adds the need to avoid having the older trainee isolated 
in a group of younger ones and to reassure him that retraining is a means of retaining 
— or regaining— his status (520). A Canadian abstract jxiints out that the older trainee 
is likely to experience difficulty if put on a course which has lx‘en geared sixcifically 
to younger pt*ople with n*ccnt classroom experience ( 53 ^)* The training should, in 
addition, make as much use as possible of his previous exjx'riencc. l*rom all three 
countries, as well as others, the abstracts have drawn excellent examples of training 
programmes organis'd for the older worker. The clich6 about not being able to teach old 
dogs new tricks seems to have been abandoned, but the educationists pay due respect 
to the problem of unlearning old responses, which still Remains. A parallel might be 
drawn here lx*twecn this reejuirement and the exjx'rimcntal supervisory training pro- 
gramme in Canada, mentioned in Chapter IV, which used bchaviouristic methods for 
“unfreezing” attitudes to increase receptivity, introducing new attitudes in short inten- 
sive courses and “refreezing” and reinforcing them through practical application (308)* 



Methods research 

The demand for evaluation of training frequently becomes translated into attempts 
to compare the relative effectiveness of different methods of training and training media. 
The Swedish Institute for Research on Work Study Techniques (ASTI), for instance, 
carried out a 12-month research project during 1960-1961 to assess the effect on learning 
speed of four different methods used to instruct qudified workers to carry out new, 
repetitive opi*rations! brief oral instruction, written instruction with sketch and key 
points, detailed oral instruction with follow-up supervision, and taperecorded instruc- 
tion (531). The Stanford Resi*arch Institute (California, USA) carried out a somewhat 
similar project to test the effectiveness of three types of instruction for training jour- 
neymen electricians: auto-instruction with a branching tyjx* of electrically operated 
teaching machine with built-in weekly review tests; auto-instruction accompanied by 
live discussion with an exjx'rienced instructor (to replace the review tests) ; conv'entional 
classroom instruction (532). There are also all the research and evaluation projects on 
programmed instruction, already discussed above, as well as the trials with combi- 
nations of different methods and training media. 

In 1* ranee, on a slightly different plane, an attempt was made in 1965 to assess the 
effectiveness of the training for building trades workers in public technical secondary 
schools providing full-time instruction, in full-time courses at public vocational schools, 
in other full-time schools and in trade apprenticeships with part-time related instruc- 
tion, by comparing the numlx'r of passt's achieved by each group in the relevant CAP 
trade certificate and final apprenticeship (lihAA) examinations. The apprenticeship 
grouj) was divided into two sub-groups; those who had followed the traditional type 
of related instruction and those who had taken correspondence courses. The results, 
on the face of it overwhelmingly in favour of the full-time training in schools, jx^rhaps 
reflect more the imbalance between the general education and trade training given the 
apprentices — and the weight given to academic subjects in the tests — than the differ- 
ences in the actual skill levels attained by the candidates (533). 
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Methods research is in fact gaining in importance all along the line— an out- 
growth of the pressures which have given rise to the drive for rationalisation, realism 
and greater efft?ctiveness in training. This spirit of experimentation and research has 
been seen throughout this chapter. It can also be seen in the resolution adopted by the 
colloquium on questions raisi'd by modern teaching methods and programmed instruc- 
tion. organi^d in June-July 1963 by the European Educational Centre and the Italian 
National UNESCO Committee in co-operation with the Bureau of Research and Plan- 
ning of the Italian Ministry of Public Education (534)* It is* evident in the work of the 
Warsaw Pedagogical Institute on the testing of the effectiveness of didactic methods 
m vocational/technical instruction in technical secondary schools and colleges (535) 
and in the Belgian government's dt-cision (September 1963) to set up and give officii 

status to the International Association for Encouraging the Use of Modem Teachimr 
Techniques (536). 



Special methodology problems in the developing countries 

There is also, in many countries, a conscious effort to assess the effectiveness of 
inethods and media for conveying skills and knowledge to the millions of persons 
clamouring for education and training in the less economically and educationally 
advanced regions of the world. The problems inherent in introducing any of the 
methods discussed above arc complicated in these countries by the additional problems 
of massive rates of illiteracy, or near illiteracy, the absence of a “technical background” 
and consequently the need to teach concepts which in other countries and regions are 
absorbed naturally from mere contact with machines, electricity, etc. And to these 
should be added the problem of cost; many of the methods and media which would 
be most suitable are those which arc both too highly technical and too expensive for 
their general application to be feasible (496). 

A not inconsiderable problem, too, is the question of the language of instruction. 
As pointed out in one abstract; “the technical and scientific vocabularies of the ver- 
nacular langu^e [of Africa] arc not yet sufficiently developed for use in giving technical 
and .scientific in.struction. Moreover, the majority of African countries still require a 
large numl^r of foreign teachers and these cannot work in the vernacular. For the time 
being, it will therefore be neces.sary to provide such instruction in the European lan- 
guage best known in the country”. The text goes on to deplore a situation which 
virtually requires all instruction to he given in a foreign language. At the end of primary 
school the children have not learnt th(^ language well enough to grasp what is being 
taught, nor have they acquired a sufficiently high standard in the other subjects. All 
instruction, it is felt, should initially be in the vernacular, which should continue to Ix^ 
used throughout primary school. Once the pupils start to learn the foreign language, 
the vernacular .should continue to be used for purposes of exidanation and clarilication! 
Instruction in primary schools preparing their pupils for immediate entry into working 
life (in rural areas, for example) .should use the vernacular exclusively (537). But this 
raises yet another problem ; the scarcity or sometimes even complete lack of textbooks 
and other instructional material written in that language. 

Another abstract, discussing the language barrier problem in India and in south- 
east Asia generally, affirms that it is more particularly the lower grades of technical/ 
mdustnal worker which have most to gain from a sustained effort to prepare and use 
widely textbooks written in the local language; at the higher levels of training the 



problem of teaching foreign languages remains. It goes on to suggest a need for 
research into the effects of communication failures — for lack of language comixjtence — 
on factory output, since “a close examination of language factors in communication 
within industrial undertakings in Asia would undoubtedly reveal that failures in this 
area are costing large sums of money. Definition of areas of difficulty would allow 
countermeasures to be taken” (538). 

A study on providing vocational training for illiterates and .strmi-illiteratcs in 
French-six'aking Africa (539) ixiints out other basic problems: the difficulty encountered 
by such people in transferring the image in a picture or drawing to the object it 
represents, and their general lack of comprehension of the concepts of time and measure- 
ment, and consequently their inability to grasp the idea of productivity. A method 
of combining literacy programmes with voc.ational training, successfully practised 
in training miners in Morocco and petroleum industry workers in Algeria, has been 
derived from the application of three principles: 

the need for a close link between the instruction and the environment of the trainee; 

— the need to associate the acquisition of language ihills and the inteqiretation of 
drawings and pictures with instruction in general and technical education subjects; 

— the desirability of having the instruction given by teachers and instructore drawn 
from the same background as the trainees but having a level of education only 
slightly higher than their own. 

But — as already emphasised in the editorial at the beginning of this issue — methods 
research specifically directed towards solving the many problems encountered in 
attempts to raise the level of technical knowledge and understanding of the largely 
illiterate masses of the developing countries is an area which on the whole is still rela- 
tively unexplored. 
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The ILO systematically collects information on new developments in 
law and practice in vocational traininj from 118 Member states. It 
undertakes research on trends in trainins requirements and practices 
in all fields of economic activity and at all levels of work. 

The International Labour Conference has established internation^*' 
standards concernins the organisation and methods of vocational tra/i'iing 
in general (Recommendation No. 117), training in agriculture ,(^<iio. 101, 
and for sea service (No. 77), the vocational rehabilitation of. the disabled 
(No. 99), and the vocational training of fishermen (No>t’i6). 

More than 250 ILO experts are at present fvVing technical assistance 
in some 50 countries to help government;.');' workers and employers in 
their efforts to raise the skill levels.. i>'f the population and, through 
training, contribute to national ecr.iomic development. 
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